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THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE. 

FBELIMINART. 

The main aim of the following pages is to 
show that the one essential characteristic of 
verse — the language of poetry — in English is 
Rhythm, 

This conclusion involves a rejection of the 
ordinary stanza and metre, and of terminal 
rhyme, so far as it is used merely or mainly 
to mark the endings of verses. 

In order to reach this end it will be neces- 
sary to enquire antecedently what poetry 
itself is, and its probable future; to consider, 
very incidentally, the relations between poet- 
ry and music ; and to state carefully and 
somewhat in detail several points in the art^ 
of verse-making. 

Thb Poetical. The first step in our ante- 
cedent enquiry into what Poetry ia, is to de- 
vote a moment to the Poetical — that which 
lies behind the utterance whose form we are 
to consider. The Poetical is the domain of 
Poetry. It comprehends all that Poetry at- 
tempts to utter. 
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Without designing or even desiring in any 
way to challenge the received principles — 
conceding there to be some general agree- 
ment among authors on this matter, which, 
however, we do not undertake to do — ^we 
wish to state, as distinctly and as succinctly as 
we can, what we conceive the Poetical to be. 
To do this there will be no need of reviewing 
the numerous, diverse, and often conflicting 
theories of the thousand-and-one writers, from 
Plato to Taine, who have told us, and told us 
so much, about the Beautiful, the Gk)od, the 
True, the Picturesque, the Sublime, the 
Ideal, and, finally, about the Poetical. All 
that Artistotle, Lessing, Schiller, Cousin, 
Ruskin, and the rest, have said about these 
things may rest just where they left it— 
which, by the way, in many if not most 
cases, was pretty much where they found it — 
inasmuch as this inquiry is traced from a 
different starting-point, as well as viewed 
from a different stand-point. Besides, in the 
discussion of a matter largely incidental, 
there can be no need for any such exhaustive 
and exhausting process ... 
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The BEAUTiPcrL. — The relation between 
the Beautiful and Beauty on the one hand, 
and the Poetical and Poetry on the other, 
has generally been seen, when seen at all, 
vaguely ; that is to say, seen as the Beautiful 
and the Poetical themselves have been seen — 
"in a mirror darkly." This indistinctness 
seems to have grown out of the faulty views 
of nature taken by the speculators. Let us 
merely state in brief our opinions upon this 
subject ; and more than this is not practicable 
here, for the reason that to prove or even to 
fully illustrate them would require the space 
of a volume, differing, as they do, radically 
from the holdings and the provings of most 
writers — it is probably safe to say, of all the 
authoritative writers — in this field. 

In brief, then. Nature is an effect — a pro- 
duct — of a Power lying behind or above it ; 
and it stands, accordingly, to that Power in 
the relation of an effect to a cause. That 
cause we shall describe as Spiritual; the 
effect, as Natural. The Natural, or Nature, 
is the material universe embracing the three 
kingdoms known as mineral, vegetable, and 
animal. 
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To those who deny this idea of matter 
being an effect of spiritual causes, we put the 
proposition in this way : 

There lies behind every natural object a 
power — creative enqj-gy or force, if you pre- 
fer — which operates consistently with the 
idea of cause and effect ; that when an acorn 
results in an oak, it does so in conformity 
to a law that is uniform and invariable, the 
oak never happening to be a pine or a maple; 
that this germ-energy or force does not origi- 
nate in the acorn, but in the cause of the 
acorn, or in something behind or above it; 
and that, consequently, whether we call it — 
that force — a spiritual cause producing a 
natural effect, or a force operating in nature, 
the relation is equally perfect, equally exact, 
equally scientific, and equally trustworthy, 
whether we judge of the effect by the cause 
or of the cause by the effect. One is at least 
as trustworthy illustration of the other, as the 
photograph of a man is of the man himself. 

Our use for the idea of a relation is this : 
There must be also a strict similarity between 
a cause and its efCect-rwhether we call them, 
with Plato, archetype, (paradeigma,) and ma- 
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terial copyXhomoioma,) or adopt the termin- 
ology of later schools — and one must be anal- 
agous to or representative of the other; in the 
way that a man's material face is analogous 
to or exponential of his «piritual character ; 
or, better, as light is analogous to or repre- 
sentative of intelligence, and as water is of 
truth. Our language, and, indeed, all human 
languages, may furnish thousands of exam- 
ples illustrative of this well known fact. 
Material attributes are predicated of spiritual 
and abstract things ; as when men say that 
a hope as well as a diamond is bright, a 
sense as well as a knife is dull, and a reason 
as well as water is clear. 

Such being the case, every thing in nature 
is a correspondent of some thing — is express- 
ive of and consequently representative and 
exponential of something — above or behind 
it ; and that somQthing is an idea — a thing 
not material. It follows, then, that every 
object in nature has real character in itself as 
a representative of an idea ; just as, say, an- 
anchor is representative of hope, a heart of 
love, an oliv^ bnmch of peace, and a ring of 
marriage. 
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Every object in nature, then — be it ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral — represents an 
idea; and the idea of each is different — that 
of an oak differing as well from that of a 
cedar as from that of a horse or a river — and 
to the mind that perceives these objects there 
pass their own several and distinct ideas. 

So much for Nature and its life. 

We come next to consider the percipient 
mind. Men's minds have limited and imper- 
fect faculties and capabilities. That which is 
good, or true, or beautiful, to one mind can 
hardly be the same in the same way and de- 
gree to any other mind, It is true— as some 
writers have stated, but none seems willing 
to push the propositions to their legitimate 
conclusions — that the Good and the Beauti- 
ful are true, the Beautiful and the True are 
good, and the True and the Good are beauti- 
ful. We wish to accept the prop6sitions in 
their most comprehensive scope and with all 
their legitimate consequences. 

Let us note, at this point, the fact, obvious 
enough but generally overlooked, that in per- 
ception the result depends far more upon the 
percipient mind than upon the object per- 
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ceived. To a ploughboy, a pebble is an in- 
significant thing, suggestive possibly of some 
discomfort in walking, and fit only to shy at 
a bird, may be ; but to the geologist it ap- 
pears worthy a volume, and speaks to him 
of strata may be a million of years old, of gla- 
cial attrition, of volcanic action, of chemical 
constituents, of minendogical principles and 
crystaUogenic attraction, of mathematical 
laws and geometric angles, and of future ge- 
ognostic changes. That is to say, the pebble 
contracts and expands as it were with the 
faculties and the prejudices of the person — 
of the mind — ^that sees it. 

Or, again : The crescent moon is visible in 
the clear sky. A sees a bright convenience 
which enables him to walk better— not so 
good a light as the full moon would be, but 
valuable as far as it goes. B sees a lovely 
luminary to light him to his lady-love, a hal- 
lowed eye half shut that watches with pro- 
tecting radiance over her slumbers. C reck- 
ons the intervening 238,800 miles, its diam- 
eter of 2,162.8 miles, and his mind busies 
itself with orbits, radii, ellipses, eclipses, azi- 
muth, parallax, sidereal periods, satellitic in- 
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clinations, and synodic revolutions. D, witk 
a turn for symbols and history, sees in it 
something of the ''ornaments like the moon" 
that Gideon captured from the Sheikhs Zebah 
and Zalmunna, something of Byzantine siege, 
Ottoman ensign, the Crusades, the Knight- 
hood of Selim, the battle of Tours, and the 
city of New Orleans. And so on to the 
omega of that alphabet. 

Montesquieu was right when he said that 
of a dozen readers who rise from the perusal 
of any given chapter of history, no two rise 
with exactly the same set of impressions. 

So whether we apply the principle to ob- 
jects of art, to nature, or to history, it is 
equally true. All impressions, all percep- 
tions, and consequently all knowledge, are 
relative. With us — ^with finite minds, sur- 
rounded by fallible senses— all that can be 
reckoned is relative; and the product — the 
idea — gets all its attributes — beauty, truth, 
and the like — from the relation. These at- 
tributes — the beautiful, the true — are rela- 
tions between the perceiving man as a spirit- 
ual being and the spiritual correapcndent of 
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the natural object seen. This we propose 
to illustrate by and by. 

We do not hold that there are no absolute 
ideas ; but where, as in the present life, we 
get at all aJthextra ideas through the me- 
dium of representative or correspondential 
material objects, we are not dealing, because 
we cannot deal, with absolutes ; only with 
relatives. In some other life it may be so ; 
but in this we can get at db-extra ideas only 
through two media — ^that is, both parties are 
veiled by media. That of the perceiving 
man is the sense, as sight ; and that of the 
idea is the material object that represents the 
idea but is not the idea itself. Doubtless be- 
tween the Infinite — the Omniscient — and all 
objects as well as ideas, there is a perfect re- 
lation, and consequently perfect impressions 
and absolute knowledge ; but men are neither 
infinite nor omniscient, and consequently can 
have no such knowledge. 

The Beautiful — to come more directly to 
our subject — is a relation between the man 
that sees and the object seen. A perfectly 
harmonious relation brings perfect beauty. 

The Poetical, essentially and so far as our 
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present purpose goes, is the beautiful; and 
this may be expressed either in prose or in 
poetry. No one, perhaps, will assert that all 
the poetry in our literature is to be found in 
verse; any more than that all the verse in our 
literature is poetry. 

Poetry, more closely defined, is the poeti- 
cal expressed in rhythmical language. The 
two meanings need not be confounded. 

Poetry in the English language is that of 
which we propose to speak. 

Poetry. — The fact that all poetry must 
correspond and vary both with the character 
of the people and with the genius of the time 
follows from our definition of poetry so inevi- 
tably that it cannot need proof, and not 
much illustration, but merely statement. 

There is in the poetry of the individual, say 
Anakreon, elements of character that mark 
it as Anakreontic ai^d that distinguish it from 
the Homeric, the Pindaric, the Sophoklean, 
and others. There are also in the same, ele- 
ments tiiat mark it as Grecian, and distin- 
guish it from the Hebmic, the Roman, the 
Persian, and others. There are, again, also 
elements in it that mark it as ancient, and 
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distinguish it from the mediaeval, the mod- 
em, and, doubtiess, the future. 

That is to say, the poems of Anakreon are, 
in the first place, Anakreontic ; in th^ second 
place, Grecian ; and, in the third place, an- 
cient. And this is the same thing as saying 
that the poet projects into his work, his indi- 
yiduality, his nationality and his time. 

The poet, then, is the utterer of his sur- 
roundings and of his time ; so far, that is to 
say, as poetry goes. The same is true of the 
historian; the main difference between the 
two arising out of the itse of their respective 
utterances. 

The poet is also a prophet and ahead of his 
time ; but this only so far as all Presents are 
prophetic of their imminent Futures. In a 
truthful utterance of any To-day there must 
be a prophecy of its To-morrow. Any one 
fact — not necessarily perhaps any mere er^nt 
— ^is at the same time the record of a Past and 
the reflection of a Future. There is nothing 
new under the sun, and yet eternal novelty 
greets us at every step. 

If we admit that " nothing natural or mate- 
rial exists without a spiritual cause," — ^and 
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we have here time only to insist, not to prove, 
that not only reason shows it, but that all 
human language as we have already stated, 
is constructed upon the postulate that it is 
true — the way is clear and short, to the con- 
clusion that there is but one answer to the 
question, what is Beauty? 

We have attempted to show that, whether 
we admit our theory of a cause-and-effect re- 
lation between the seer and the seen or deny it, 
it is recognized at least in all language ; and 
the objector may find it a difficult task to ac- 
count for this recognition while he excludes 
the most obvious and satisfactory explanation 
of it. To that task we commend him. 

The use of insisting upon this relation is to 
have a pous^o upon which to rest a defini- 
tion of Beauty. 

Beauty is a relation between the perceiv- 
ing man and the object perceived ; as Sir 
William Hamilton might say, between the 
percipient mind and the percept proper. It 
is a relation, and not a quality nor a congeries 
of qualities in the object itself, All objects 
are beautiful — ^when perceived aright. Some 
French writer has said pithily that Beauty is 
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the woman one loves. He was nearer the 
truth than those who peer about over the 
woman's face in order to find what makes her 
beautiful. 

Beauty has been defined as symmetry; 
while it has only certain relations to it. Sym- 
metry is a natural and therefore a necessary 
part of beauty. It is harmony of parts — a 
relation between or among the parts of an ob- 
ject. It is objective. It is to beauty what 
ratio is to proportion. 

In arithmetic ratio is a relation between 
two numbers ; while proportion involves two 
ratios. Proportion is an equality of ratios. 
Symmetry is analogous to ratio ; beauty to 
proportion. That is to say, symmetry is to 
beauty what ratio is to proportion. Thus : 

3:4 
is a ratio, but only a ratio ; although the ratio 
is complete and perfect as a ratio. It is to 
the numbers 3 and 4 what symmetry is to the 
' parts of a natural object — a face, an animal, 
a tree, or a stone. But 

3:4::9:12 
is a proportion ; and expresses a relation of 
equality between the two ratios — that is be- 
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tween the 8 : 4 and the 9 : 12. It is a hannonj 
between the 8:4 and the 9 : 12 which would 
not exist were either other than it is. That 
is to say, if the first ratio were 8:5, or the 
second 9:10, there would be no proportion ; 
but the whole would be noTisflDW(»— mathemat- 
ical ujy^liness. Thus: 

8:4::9:12 

is a proportian, and sense ; but 

8:5::9:12 
and 

8:4::9:10 
are not proportions and are arithmetical non- 
sense. 

Beauty — ^bear with us while we repeat — ^is 
a relation between man and the outer 
world, man being a spirit using a body with 
senses, which enables him %o communicate 
with the material world and thence with its 
spiritual counterpart lying always above or 
beyond it. The outer world, as matter 
merely, has no character ; but, as mentioned 
above, every object has character as the rep- 
resentative of an idea, simple or complex. 
Nature, it foUows, then,has no beaul^ in Itself 
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as matter ; and no object in nature is beauti- 
ful in itself. Every object in nature that is 
true — that is not a monster — is beautiful, 
when seen with eyes that are true ; eyes, that 
are not distorted by prejudice or weak from 
lack of development. Eyes here, it is appar- 
ent, means those of the mind or spirit seeing 
with or rather through the bodily eyes as in- 
struments. 

It follows, again, that a true man who, by 
the very definition of true, must be also a 
good man, sees beauty in every object in 
nature that is true. That is to say, the per- 
fectly true man would see perfect beauty, 
for the reason that his relation to nature is one 
of perfect harmony. But no man is perfectly 
true; and consequently the gradations of 
beauty, as it seems to men, are as nearly in- 
finite as are the gradations of trueness and 
goodness in the human race. The untrue 
man — the bad man — never penetrates into 
the real beauty at all. He sees symmetries 
and finds constant pleasure in them ; but 
beauty is a whole degree above him. But, 
as no man is perfectly good so none is per- 
fectly bad ; and the Bcsle of gradations is im- 
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mense. All men, then, see some beautj in 
all true nature ; and the how-much depends 
almost wholly, if not wholly, upon their own 
spiritual trueness. 

The Poet of the Future, then, has to do, ajs 
well as he may, exactly what the poets of the 
past have done and those of the present are 
doing — ^look into his heart and into — not 
merely upon — nature, and write ; write 
nothing but the truth and only so much of 
that as is poetical — so much, that is to say, 
as is calculated to lift man out of selfishness 
and to spiritualize his nature. The two^— 
lifting out of selfishness and spiritualizing — 
are one. This truth, or this portion of the 
true — poetical truth — may be a simile, a 
fable, a narrative, a description, an apothegm, 
a wise saw, an apostrophe, a hope, a nameless 
yearning, a heart's devotion, a passion's out- 
cry, a sob of hopeless agony, a paean, or a 
prayer, or anything else in language or in 
life. Kot all of these to all classes of men ; 
but all, severally, for such as are in the 
proper relation to each. Nor is every truth 
to be cast into the same form, for the double 
reason that all truths are not alike and all 
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are not to be addressed to the same class of 
readers. The agencies and the objects are 
both diverse. The uncultivated need one 
form and the cultivated another, oven when 
the truths are the same. The emotional 
mind needs one form for a given subject and 
the intellectual mind another form for the 
same subject, so far as the two can receive 
the same. The same is true of the difference 
of sex. The future will doubtless be less 
tolerant of hermaphroditic poems — woman's 
feelings, thoughts and nature sung by men ; 
and man's by women. Accordingly, as long 
as sex exists, each must tell its own life; 
and, as to diversities in character and in cul- 
ture, it is obvious and inevitable that as long 
as verdancy and ignorance exist in the world, 
so long will crude and mechanical expedients 
be needed in order to reach them effectively. 
A rude man estimates a rude poem higher 
and enjoys it more than he does a polished 
poem. There are to-day persons, and not a 
beggarly few of them either, that honestly 
consider — but that might not be willing to 
declare— Jb/in Oilpin superior to The Palace 
of Art; and to them it is superior — superior 
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in conyeying more of the poetical, which is 
elevating truth to them. This class will ex- 
ist always, of course, and for such there will 
be an unceasing need of that kind of 
"poetry." The honest rustic thrills with 
admiration at 

" When this you see 
Remember me.^* 

" The rose is red, 
The violets blue 
Sugar is sweet 
And so are you." 

and there will always be rustics to do so. It 
is best that this is so, for the reason that their 
spirits can be lifted out of selfishness best by 
titillating their senses with jingle which, as it 
were, dilutes the higher sentiment; and such 
sentiment generally inheres in or underlies 
these simple "poems." The fact, however, 
that there will always be such rustics needing 
sUch "poems "does not make such composi- 
tions any appreciable element in the poetry 
of an age, any more than the certainty that 
ploughboys will always whistle when they 
drive their teams alicld makes whistling an 
element to be discussed in treating of the 
music of an age. 
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We are not here maintaining, be it noted to 
avoid misconstruction, that the only use of 
rhyme is to titillate rustic tympanimis withal ; 
but that it is that which has tuned more 
jingle-rhyming lyres than probably any other 
inspiration. 

It Is not difficult, from his point of view, 
to see how near Ruskin — one of the clearest 
writers in our language — came to writing 
nonsense when he defined poetry to be "the 
suggestion, by the imagiiiation, of noble 
grounds for the noble emotions." He was 
merely repeating the Stagirite's absurd idea 
of poetry's being simply fiction. That an- 
cient philosopher, It will be remembered, 
says — The PoetiCy chapter ix. — that history 
and poetry ** diifer in this that the one speaks 
of things which have happened, and the other 
of such as might have happened." This is, 
to be sure, more hopelessly wrong than Bus- 
kin's definition ; for in the latter the word 
imagination may have some peculiar or tech- 
nical meaning able to save the definition from 
nonsense. 

We do not mean to maintain that any great 
revolution in poetry is imminent, although 
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marked changes are probable in the not-dis- 
tant future ; but mainly to point out that 
which being inevitable is substantially 
achieved already. 

The Form op Poetry. — If we have ar- 
rived at a definite idea of what Poetry is and 
may be, we are prepared to consider its 
form. 

So far as our discussion is concerned, lan- 
guage may be divided into two kinds — prose 
and verse. These terms, it will be noted, are 
used in a quasi-technical way, for conve- 
nience. 

Prose is the ordinary language of narra- 
tion, proceeding, as the word implies — being 
derived from prorsa or prosa {oratio being 
understood) — straight forward, directly on, 
as the fact or thought requires, without turn- 
ing or stopping until the expression is effect- 
ed. It stands in contrast with Verse— de- 
rived from versus, of vertere, to turn — 
which turns at the end of a certain number of 
feet. Prose aims primarily to inform and to 
convince ; Poetry to do these, incidentally, 
but something more— that something more 
being to elevate and to spiritualize. 
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Elsewhere wo shall take occasion to ex- 
plain our dissent from the theory of those 
who hold — as Coleridge held with some 
ability, and Poe maintained with brilliant 
plausibility — that the proper and immediate 
object of poetry is the communipation of 
pleasure. 

Verse, as the antithesis of prose, means 
rhythmical language ; that is, language with 
a regular — not invariably uniform — succes- 
sion of syllables. 

For convenience we shall call the accented 
syllables strong and the unaccented ones 
weak. These words are preferable to long 
and shoH, for the reason that time is really 
not the thing measured, nor even at all indi- 
cated Id them. 

It is foreign to our purpose to even enter 
upon the discussion of the question whether, 
as Mitford holds, in his Inquiry into the 
Principles of Harmony in Languxiges, ac- 
cent is merely "an increased sharpness of 
tone," or, as Wallis, with whom Guest agrees, 
assumes it to be, ''an increase of loudness." 
Accent, as we have it in English, is a suifi- 
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cientlj well-defined thing to pass without 
such discussion. 

Rhythm, as here used, means the move- 
ment of the verse. 

In order to fix this definition, which is an 
important one, we shall attempt to illustrate 
its meaning at once. Made mad with too much 
learning, the prosodists have filled their books 
with the traditions of the ancients by repro- 
ducing in English most of the cumbersome 
machinery of the Greek and Latin scanning, 
engrafting u]X)n our elastic and accent-mov- 
ing tongue the artificialities of the metres 
that belong to the quantity-measured classics. 
We propose to do the reverse of this. We 
dismiss, at the outset, as unnecessary for our 
purpose, the long and learned-looking array 
of spondees, pyrrhics, trochees, dactyls, tri- 
brachs and amphimacers with the endless but 
never nameless array of metres — dimeters, 
trimeters, Adonics, ithyphallics, Hipponac- 
teans, and the rest ; the monocolons and the 
dicolons, and all the lumber of the old-time 
prosodies, clumsily engrafted on ours, by 
erudite prosodists whose calcium lights of 
learning have done far more to dazzle and 
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bewilder than to clear the sight of the young 
student. We shall retain only so much of the 
classic phraseology as we need in order to 
make plain the naturally easy subject of 
versification. 

Rhythm, we say, is the movement of the 
verse ; and it receives its character — and 
names, as we shall see by and by — from the 
feet used. There are two pure rhythms in 
English — ^the iambic and the anapestic. The 
iambic rhythm comes of all iambs, as in 

Love rules | the court, | the camp, | the grove, | 
And men 1 below, | and saints 1 above; | 

or of a preponderance of iambs, as in 

Alone I on a wide, | wide sea. | 

In like manner the anapestic rhythm comes 
of all anapests, as in 

With a smile | on her lips | and a tear 1 In her eye; | 

or of a preponderance of anapests, as in 

By the winds | which tell | of the vi | olets' birth. | 

There are no other pure rhythms in the 
language; but the blendings and combina- 
tions of these two give us many varieties. 

In claiming this preeminence for rhythm 
as a feature of verse, it is manifest that we 
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shall be called upaa. to exclude the other 
usually accepted elements of poetical lan- 
guage, such as metre, stanza and terminal 
rhyme. This we shall attempt to do in the 
order named. 

At this point, however, before proceeding 
to consider the excluded elements just 
named, let us direct a moment's attention to 
rhythm itself, to which we have given so 
prominent a place in our discussion. 

Rhythm seems to us to be the natural lan- 
guage of poetry; that is to say, poetical 
thought, and especially poetical feeling, seem 
to flow rhythmically, and when it flows into 
words— or, more exactly, through words — 
these fall into rhythm. When this occurs in 
prose it is exceptional ; that is to say, a tem- 
porary elevation of feeling or thought may 
burst forth into poetical utterance. That is 
because the feeling or thought is poetical, and 
it follows, of course, that the utterance itself 
is poetry. 

There is hardly a prose writer of good 
English— unless we except such men as Car- 
lyle, whose good English is peculiar, to say 
the least of it — that does not at some time rise 
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into rhythm ; or, if Messrs. Boffin and Wegg 
insist upon it, "drop into poetry." We once 
heard a public speaker, in an extemporaneous 
address, say : "He was wit | ty by chance | 
when he meant ] to be wise, | " which is a 
perfect anapestic tetrameter of the books. 
This expression is poetry and not prose ; and 
the occasional — even thie frequent — ^use of 
such may improve the style for some subjects 
and enrich the composition ; but such ex^ 
pressions do not for that reason become prose ; 
nor need we lose sight of what prose really is 
as contradistinguished from poetry. 

The same is true of other languages. Some 
painstaking gatherer has collected hexame- 
ters from the prose of Cicero, Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, Kepos, Livius, Sallustius and Valerius 
Maximus ; and the same could easily be done 
in English, Greek, French, German, and 
especially in Italian and Spanish. 

There are those that find interest in look- 
ing to nature below us for examples of 
rhythm — analogues, if not prototypes and 
identities in process of evolution — in the 
voices of the winds and the waters, in the 
pulsations and breathiBigs of all animal life, 
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and especiallj in the voices of animate nature. 
We do not regard these as by any means 
idle dreamings. 

These rhythm-seekers call our attention to 
the iambic rhythm in the cuckoo's cry of itsj 
own name; in the Turwhit! tu-whoo! of the 
whooping owl; in the kill«de6's reiteration of 
its piping cry; in the Po-taJe! po-tak I of the 
guinea fowl ; in the Bowwow of the honest 
watch-dog; andintheBreA;-A^Area;, ko^ix, ho- 
ax of the frogs, and the 16, id, it6, U6, it6 of 
the birds of Aristophanes. They also hear 
unmistakable anapests in the reverberating 
challenge of the whip-poor-will, which makes 
the beautiful valleys of Virginia echo with 
its wild music on moon-lit nights; in the 
Southern harvest-song of the partridge, 
which sings Bob-bdb-whUe ; and in the Kik- 
ka-hau, kik-ka-bau and the To-ro-tiXy to-ro-tix 
of the classic birds of Aristophanes. 

So much of animal language as may be 
properly called inarticulate is incapable of 
rhythm. That is properly monio — a single 
note— but might be called, by those who can 
go nowhere else save to the prosody books, 
pyrrhic, tiibrachic, or proseleuflmatic, 6r else 
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spondaic, molossian, ordispondaic, according 
as the syllables are weak or strong ; for there 
is not even the suspicion of any rhythm in 
any of these so-called feet, for the ample 
reason that rhythm rests on what they have 
not— a relief of strong syllables with weak 
ones. lHany piping birds continue their 
monotone indefinitely, some on high and 
rapid keys, others on low and slow ones, 
others on strong dispondaic cries, and yet 
others weak proseleusmatics ; and so on to an 
endless variety of unvaried monotones. 

Returning to human speech— articulated, 
as Homer seems to have called it — we find 
an example of remarkably rhythmical prose 
in Macpherson's Ossian. The aim appears 
to have been to write in rhythmical prose ; 
and it is clear that if the author had succeeded 
in being perfectly rhythmical throughout, 
his production would have been poetry As 
it is, it is a cross between poetry and prose- 
We give a few sentences with the feet noted : 

** Did not Os I sian hear | a yoice?— | or is | it the 
sound I of days | that are no more? i '* 

This is poetry. The rhythm is almost 
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pronely iambic ; as mach so as, for instance. 

most of Longfellow. Another example : 

**Tlie bine waves I of E | rin roll [ in Ught. f The 

moaD i tains are cor iered with day. I Trees shake 

I their dusk | y heads | in the Xxeete. \ Two green 

hilla, I with aged oaks, { surround | a nar [ row 

plain, r' 

' This is less rhythmical than the first. It is 
more nearly iambic than anapestic; and 
shows no greater license than most of our 
leading ^oets sometimes use. 

Oar purpose is to indicate, first and mainly, 
what poetry is, and not what mistaken theo- 
ries and theorists have tried to make it ; for 
we are free to confess that if we were obliged 
to call every production designated a poem 
and every effusion perpetrated in the name of 
The Nine as legitimate verse, we should have 
need in their analysis for the entire lot of me- 
chanical lumber and rubbish bequeathed us 
by the Greeks and Romans, and besides have 
to drag in occasionally a quirk or a crotchet 
from the GU>ths and the Aztecs, falling back, 
as the philologists, so-called, do in desperate 
cases, upon the Aryan or Indo-European 
fountain-head. 

The Ebbehtialsof Yebsb.— We shall pro- 
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ceed, accordingly, to state first, what we hold 
to be the essentials of English verse; and 
afterward deal with what we think are the 
errors of the present systems of versification, 
looking, in its order, to what is likely to be 
the Poetry of the Future. The prime essen- 
tial, as already stated, is Rhythm y of which 
there are two varieties growing out of the 
preponderance of iambs and of anapestp- re- 
spectively, varied, however, indefinitely and 
almost infinitely through combinations of 
these two feet and the proper use of these and 
of the two variant feet — the mone and the 
fourth pflBon. 

The word verse, let us here state, has four 
meanings, of which, however, only two 
need any mention at this time — the general 
one, that of rhythmical language or poetry, 
the antithesis of prose, in which it is always 
singular and can never take the definitive 
the, and the special one, of a line in poetry 
in which it may take either a or the. 

We shall have occasion to urge that equality 
of length, or any approach to equality, even, in 
verses, is not only unnecessary but even 
prejudicial to the tnie aims of legitimate 
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poetry. We retain the word verse, however, 
with its proper meaning, minus the usual 
idea of uniform or approximately uniform 
lengths in the verses. That is, we use it of 
verses, whether they are uniform or not. 

We have given our idea of the meaning of 
tfie poetical and of rhythm. Let us, then, 
before going farther, define in brief a few 
other terms which we shall have frequent oc- 
casion to use: 

Poeti*y is the poetical expressed in rhyth- 
mical language. 

A Poem is a thought or a group of related 
thoughts expressed in rhythmical language ; 
a piece of poetry. 

A Stanza, or strophe, is a subdivision of a 
poem. Present use makes this division 
arbitrary — or, rather, arithmetical. Correct 
use would be to divide according to the na- 
ture of the subject, as we divide prose into 
paragraphs, the stanza and the paragraph be- 
ing one and the same. 

A System is a poem, or a section of a 
poem, written in uniform rhythm. A lyric 
is usually all of one system. 

A Verse is a subdivision of a stanza, or 
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a smaller subdivision of a poem. The length 
of a verse depends, in prevailing usage, upon 
the number of syllables or of feet ; but it 
should depend upon the thought in the way 
that sentences do. A verse is made up, 
whichever way we reckon it, of one foot or 
more. 

A Foot is a number of syllables, one or 
more, but never more than four, and usu- 
ally two or three, uttered in one impulse of 
the voice. A foot consists of one accented 
syllable preceded — in every case except the 
mone or foot of one syllable — by one, two 
or three unaccented syllables. This definition 
is important, and marks our main departure 
from the guidance of the prosody books. 

A Syllable is a subdivision of a word, or a 
word when a monosyllable, and is either ac- 
cented or unaccented ; that is, either strong 
or weak. 

Let us now review these elements — verses, 
feet, and syllables — in reverse order, begin- 
ning at the smallest. 

Syllables. — Accent is only to a limited 
extent arbitrary, the stress in speech gener- 
ally falling upon the one syllable in a word 
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that is the strongest — the strongest in its liter 
al elements ; although occasionullj the mean- 
ing calls for an arbitrary exception. In this 
purview, syllables are the elements of feet. 
The one constant element in every foot is one 
strong syllable. The numerical length of the 
foot is determined by the number — one, two 
or three— of weak syllables that intervene ; 
the temporal length, by the character of the 
thought. 

Feet. — These are made up of syllables. 
The combinations to form feet are made irre- 
spective of those into words, although occa- 
sionally the foot and the word correspond. 
The accentual laws of a language determine 
the numerical length of the feet. In En- 
glish, these laws require that every word of 
more than four syllables shall have a second 
ary accent of well-defined force, the effect of 
which is that the greatest number of syllables 
in a foot is four — one strong preceded by 
three weak ones. It is out of this law of ac- 
cent, which rests upon anatomy, that this 
limit of feet comes. 

There are four feet, each accented upon its 
last syllable. These are — using the ordinary 
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marks of quantity for convenience— the fol- 
lowing: 

The Mone, — 

The Iamb, ^ - 

The Anapest, s^ w — 

The Fourth Padon. w w w - 

These are important in the following order: 

The Iamb, 
The Anapest, 
The Mone, 
The Fourth PsBon. 

As to the quantity or time — ^we do not care 
to pause here to discuss the distinction be- 
tween quantity and time — these feet are all 
equal ; equal, that is to say, when used to- 
gether in the same system, but not otherwise. 
They are unequal, each and severally, under 
conditions demanding differences. Such 
conditions are different sentiments expressed; 
different dramatic situations ; different events 
intervening, or different "business," as theat- 
rical language has it — the wail of a breaking 
heart being set to a time different from the 
chirrupings of childish glee, and a military 
command different from the breathless mes- 
sage of a flying courier. Each and all of 
these may be expressed in iambs, for example, 
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but the iambs count for unequal times or 
quantities in the different places. 

The iamb and the anapest alone are 
rhythm-yielding feet. The mone and the 
fourth p8eon are variety-yielding merely, be- 
ing useful to interrupt monotony, to impart 
a pleasing variety, and to give onomatopoetic 
or like analogous effects. 

Let us consider these four feet in the order 
of their importance : 

The Iamb (^ — ) has one weak syllable be- 
fore its accent, as in the name itself, and in 
such words as begin, combinej and depart. 
The invention of this foot and its rhythm is 
attributed to Archilochus of Paros, who lived 
about 750 B.C.; with about as much reason 
apparently, as we might attribute the '* inven- 
tion" of accent in the Greek language to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 264 B.C. 

The iambic rhythm appears in 
" Uplift I a thouB I and voic | es foil ] and sweet;** 

in 

'* So may, | perchance, | 
A met I eor glance | 

At mid I night o'er ] 
Some ru | ined pile | 
Alit|tiewhile;| 

And then | no more. | ** 
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The great body of English verse — Shake- 
speare's works, Milton's two Christian epics, 
Byron's Childe Harold and most of his nar- 
rative poems, Scott's rhythmical romances, 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, and nearly all the 
rest, and many others — is written in iambic 
rhythm, the measures being various. 

The Anapest (^ ^-^ — ) has two weak syl- 
lables before its accent, as in the name itself, 
and in such words as circumvent y contravene 
and opportune. 

This rhythm appears pure in Byron's 

** like the leaves | of the for 1 est when sum | mer is 
green; | " 

in Swinburne's 

** In the in | finite spir | it is room | 
For an in 1 finite pain.** 

This foot is frequently found united with 
the iamb. In such examples as 

**I come I o^er the moun | tains with light | and 
song; I " 

in Bourdillon's often-quoted lines. 



»4 



The night i has a thous | and ejes, | 

The daj | has one; | 
Tet the light | of the bright | world dies | 

With the dj I ing sun. | 



1 
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The mind I has a thous | and eyes, | 

And the heart | but one; | 
Yet the light | of a whole | life dies | 

When love | is done; | ^' 

and in Jean Ingelow's 

" For I hold I the years ] in my heart, | 
And all | that was | —is yet | " 

In this example we have the peculiarity of 
a pause, indicated by the dash, counting as a 
weak syllable ; that is, the second verse 
closes with an anapest, of which the dash is 
the first quantity. 

When the iambic system is relieved with 
anapests, it may be described as iamb-ana- 
pestic; and when the anapestic system is re- 
lieved in like manner by iambs, it may be de- 
scribed as anapest-iambic. 

We have never seen a poem, not even a 
brief lyric, written in perfectly pure anapestic 
rhythm ; the departures, appearing in sub- 
stitutions of iambs here and there, almost 
always with fine effect. This circumstance 
— the improvement through variety — suggests 
very strongly that absolute and unbroken 
rhythms, which we icve called pure, of 
either kind, are not in keeping with the ge- 
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mius of our language. This need for easy 
variety and the constant rebellion against 
Procrustean forms either of rhythm, verse or 
stanza, will appear on a subsequent page, in 
our discussion of other forms. 

The anax)estic is a lighter movement than 
the iambic in general ; but still it is capable 
of the highest and most impressive effects. 
We find it elevated and tragic in Byron's 

'* The Assyr | ian came down | like a wolf | on the 

fold, I 
And his co | horts were gleam | ing in pur | pie and 

gold; I " 

and with even more solemn and majestic 
power in 

** The char | iot, the char | lot, its wheels | roll in 

fire, I 
And the Lord | cometh down | in the pomp | of His 

ire; | " 

or in 

*' How firm | afounda | tion.ye saints | of the Lord, | 
Is laid i for your faith | in His ex | cellent Word; | '' 

and reverently enough in " The family Bible 
that lay on the stand/' Human trust and 
devotion breathe in 

" I know I not, I ask | not, if guilt's | in thy heart; | 
I but know I that I love | th?e whatev ( er thou art; | " 
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and conscious power inspires 

'' Farewell | to the land | where the gloom | of my 
glo i ry 
Aroise i and o^ershad | owed the earth I with her 
name. | " 

Here the reader may pause to observe that 
there is no hypermeter in the first verse ; but 
that the two verses blend, and that "ly 
Arose " is an anapest. 

But unquestionably the general use of the 
anapestic rhythm is in lighter sentiment ; 
such as 

** In the days i of my youth, | when the hearths | in 

its spring, | 
And dreams | that affec | tion can nev | er take 

wing, I 
I had friends | —who has not? | —but what tongue | 

can avow, | 
That friends, | rosy wine, | are so faith | ful as 

thou? i '* 

The Monb(— ) — from the Greek monoa, 
a2on€— consists, as already stated, of one strong 
syllable, usually a monosyllabic word ; as in 
the name itself, and in any other strong mono- 
syllable, as work, stitch and break. There 
are complete monic verses, but there can be 
no monic rhythm. The time of a mone is de^ 
termined by that of the system in which it 
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appears, whether it be iambic or anapestic ; 
and that time is filled cither with a prolonga- 
tion of the one sound, or with such pause 
before it as the system calls for — in the 
iambic one weak syllable, and in the anapestic 
two. A well-known example of the mone 
is the several-times-repeated verse in Hood's 
Song of the Shirt, namely, 

* Work I —work | —work; | " 

and another is 

** stitch! I stitch! | stitch! | " 

We find it in Poe's Bells ; as 

''Bells, I bells, | bells! T' 

and, again, in the same poem, in 

Rolls, I rolls, I rolls. I " 

In Hood's moral to Miss Eilmansegg we have 
an excellent example: 



*• Gk>ld! I gold! I gold! i gold! | 
Bright I and yel | low, hard | and cold. | 



n 



The poet hei'e indicates that the time of the 
moncs is the same as that of the iambs, the 
two verses being tetrameter. 
In these examples, and indeed generally. 
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it is an iterative monosyllable; but it is not 
always so. For example, we have 

" Break, | bum, | stab. | " 

The mone is sometimes used to give variety 
to iambic rhythm. Although Guest, in his 
History of English Rhythms, does not recog- 
nize the existence of this ioot, in so many 
words, yet he quotes an example that illus- 
trates its use in giving variety to an iambic 
rhythm: 

"* Vir I tue beau 1 tie and speech | did strike, | 
wounds I charm | 

My heart, | eyea^ \ ears, \ with won | der, love, | de- 
light. I ^' 

We italicize the mones for clearness. 
Again we have iambics relieved in this way: 

*' Scots, I wha hae | wi' Wal | lace bled, | 
Scots, I wham Bruce | has aft j en led, | 
Wei I come to | your go | ry bed, | 
Or I to glo 1 rious vie | tory ! | " 

In The Bridge of Sighs we find: 

** One I more unfort | unate, 
Wea I ry of breath, | 
JBcU^ I ly import | unate, 
Oone I to her death ! | '^ 

wherein the syllables " one " and "rash" are 
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mones, and all the other feet anapcsts. Ten- 
nyson gives us: 

•• Bi-edk, I break | breaks \ 

On thy cold | gray stones, | O Sea! | " 

where we find the mone, the anapest, and the 
iamb, all in two verses ; and in Whittier's 
Maud MuUer we have 

" Ah, well for us all I some sweet I hope lies; | 
Deep I ly bur | led from hu | man eyes; | " 

and, again, in Owen Meredith we find 

*' Bom I of the toil | ing sea, | nurat I in the seeth | ing 
storms. I *'* 

Poe recognized the existence of this foot, 
and says of it that it is "a perfect foot — the 
most important in all verse — and consists of 
a single long syllable;" and yet he calls it a 
cffisura, and seems chary of giving it full 
title to a place among the feet. Guest had 
taken substantially the same view in 1838; but 
calls them syllables merely. 

But by far the most common use of this 
foot is to give variety to anapestic rhythm. 
As in The Song of the Shirt: 

" Work I —vxyrk I —work I 

Till the brain I begins 1 to swim. | 



Work I — loorfc I —work | 
Till the eyes | are heav i y and dim 
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Seaniy I and gus I set, and band I 
Bandt I and gus J set and seam I 

Till o I ver the but I tons I fall | asleep, 
And sew I them on | in a dream ! I '' 

The Fourth P jeon (^ ^ ^ — ) is always in 
anapestic rhythm. Its occurrence is very 
rare ; and should be still rarer than it is. The 
necessity for the foot comes of there being, in 
English, words with three weak syllables to- 
gether ; such as monastery and cemetery. 
These words are just the reverse of fourth 
psBons, however; but in connection with 
other words this foot may be formed of them. 
Thus, we might say : 

*• As Xf thS mon I fistfiry cem | StSry bells—; I " 

Thus forcing three fourth paeons in succes- 
sion, which should never occur in poetry. 
In Poe's Bells we have the foot several times; 
in such lines as : 

" To the throb | bing of the beUs . . . 
To the sob I bing of the bells . . . 
And he danc i es and he yells . . . 
With the pae | an of the bells.^' 

The foot most frequently occurs from the 
blending of what is usually called a hyper- 
meter syllable in one line with the initial foot 
of the following line ; as in 
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*' Like a sum I mer-dried foun i torn 
When our need I was the sor I est;" 

wherein 'Hain When our need" is a fourth 
paeon. We find another in Poe's Ligeia, so 
subtle that we venture to present it in detail. 
It occurs in the third and fourth verses of 
the following four : 

**Li^ia! Legeial 
My beautiful one ! 
Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run." 

In order to bring clearly to view the foot 
we are illustrating we give the eight feet 
separate from the beginning: 

»• Lige- 
ia, Lige- 
ia, My beau- 
tiful one, 
Wliose harsh- 
est ide- 

a Will to mel- 
ody run . 

The rhythm is anapestic, variety being in- 
troduced to the extent of two iambs — 
"Lige" "Whose harsh" — and one fourth 
paeon — "a Will to mel." Again, in Lucile, 
we have a more extensive employment of this 
exceptional foot: 
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**Thou false mis I tress of man 1 1 thou dost sport I 

with him light I ly 
In Ms hou > rs of ease I and enjoy I ment ; and 

bright I ly 
Dost thou smile \ to his smile; | to his Joys i thou in- 
ch n I esty 
But his SOT I rows, thou know | est them not, | nor 

divin I est. 
While he woos^ \ thou art want | on ; thou let ] test 

him love I thee; 
But thou art | not his friend, | for his grief | cannot 

move I thee. 
And at lastt i when he sick j ens and dies, | what dost 

thou? I " ^ 

We note the fourth paeons — just half a 
dozen of them — with italics. 

In the divisions just made it will be per- 
ceived that we have no acephalous verses; no 
catalectics, brachycatalectics, nor hypercata- 
lectics ; and there are none, and cannot be 
any save at the close of a system. Then we 
hold that such close is faulty or inartistic. 
The hypercatalectic of those who insist upon 
lugging in the Greek terminology is, in almost 
every instance, a part of the next foot which 
is usually but erroneously held to begin with 
the line. The few other instances are qf the 
nature of double rhymes. Of the former we 
have many examples, like this: 
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**Let I iu then I be up | uid do i Ing, With I a heart i 

for an 1 7 fate;! 
Still lachiev | in^, still | porsu I ing, Learn i to la i hor 

and I to wait. V' 
Of the latter, this from Paiisina: 

** But jet, I afar, I from man i to man j 
A cold I elec | trie shiv | er ran, I 
As down I the dead I ly blow I descend-ed | 
On iiim I whose life i and love \ thus end-ed. I ** 

But the difference between the two is some- 
times indistinguishable ; and, in our view of 
it, altogether unimportant. 

ExuviiB. — Having mentioned the essen- 
tials of rhythmic verse, we now turn to the 
fossil remains of antiquity that are still 
dragged, on creaking and shaky legs, 
tlirough our prosodies by the Bourbon gram- 
marians who write our school-books. The 
feet, so called, that exist only in name, we have 
designated as quasi-feet. Those most com- 
monly insisted upon by the prosodists are 
the following : 

The Trochee,— ^ 
The Dactyl,— w w 

The Spondee, 

The Pyrrhict '^ >^ 

We propofle to show that tiiesd aits not feet at 
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all in English ; and shall take them in the 
order just named. 

From what we have said it is manifest that, 
excepting the four feet named on a former 
page — the mone, the iamb, the anapest and 
the fourth paeon, with which we think we can 
scan any legitimate verse in our language— 
we reject all other feet usually treated of in 
the prosodies. We reject them for reasons 
specific in every case ; and we proceed now 
to give these in the cases of the four most 
common. 

The Tbochsb. — As a rule people are very 
tenacious of views which they have inherit- 
ed. This is but another way of saying that 
it is well-nigh impossible to reason people out 
of views into which they have not been rea- 
soned. None of us can forget the tenacity 
with which the Murray school of English 
grammar-writers-- we avoid saying English 
grammarians, with a purpose — held on to 
some echoes of Latin and Greek accidence 
and syntax as well as prosody ; such, for in- 
stance, as the names and order of the tenses, 
and the government of the infinitive. We 
are speaking of Murray's following the 
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grammar^^not the grammar— of the classic 
tongues ; for the tendency of all grammars^ 
and especially since Murray's time, is towards 
grammar as a science and away from the 
grammars of pedants, pedagogues and copy- 
ists. 

The same thing has been done, in a more 
marked degree, in prosody, by the prosody 
writers, including Murray himself, down to 
the present time. 

If we should ask an average teacher of 
prosody his reasons for calling a given sys- 
tem of verse — say, Longfellow's Psalm of 
Life — trochaic, he would, if he were perfectly 
frank, probably answer something like this: 
"Because the system begins with a strong or 
accented syllable and continues with an alter- 
nation of weak and strong ones ; because the 
books so name it ; because Mr. Longfellow 
calls it trochaic ; because the trochee is to be 
foimd in numerous lyric poets of Greece and 
Rome ; because trochaioa means running or 
tripping ; and because the trochee is the re- 
verse of the iamb." His mind has been so 
long satisfied wHh such *' reasons" as these- 
that he does not perceive that they are not 
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rtamu at all. The onlj one that cornea near 
being a reason—" because the Bjstem begins 
with a strong or accented pliable and contin- 
ues nith an alternation of weak and strong 
ones"— would, if it were true— that is, as 
often as it is true — t«U directly against bis 
tlieorj. Let us see 1 and let us examine this 
point somewhat in detail. The poem just 
mentioned — A Psalm of Life — begins, as the 
prosody-writers scan it, thus : 

" Tell m« I not, in | monrnfal [ numbers, | 
Life la I bubanlemptr jdraim/ I 
For the I Bout Is | dead tfaat | slumbers, | 
And things I OTS not I what (be; | w«n." 

When one calls their sttentiott to the odd 
words "dream" and "seem," which even 
they know are not trochees, he is learnedly 
Informed that the second and fourth verses 
are either trochaic tetrameter catalectic, or 
trochaic trimeter hypercatalectic; and one is 
expected to be crushed by that qusntity of 
learning. H he do not crush up to the ex- 
pectalinus tiad of him. and begins lo give sign 
of further questioning, they proceed to hurl ' 

'■"- ihe information that ia Latin the - 

a dimeter, ttotwithOanding it is 
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an iambic metre, has been conceded by all 
grammarians, from Aristarchus to Longinus, 
to be interchangeable with the trochaic dime- 
ter catalectic, whenever it appears acepha- 
lous; thus: 

'*Atifldes|8tinig8ni;'' 

but, by all the laws of scansion and all the 
principles of prosody, it is legitimate to make 
it trochaic dimeter catalectic, thus: 
" At fl i des %t I ingg | ni,'' 

the '' ni " being the first syllable of an imcom- 
pleted trochee, and the verse therefore a 
dimeter catalectic, or a hepthemimeris ; just 
as the Galliambus, as occasion requires, may 
vary the monotony of iambics I 

All this, uttered with great volubility and 
rote-haste, falls upon the head of the Tyro 
with the crushing weight of solid erudition 
and terrific technicality that usually crushes 
him ; and he falls into line with the authori- 
ties, with sometimes a vague suspicion that 
he has been listening to nonsense, and conse- 
quently has been imposed upon. A few years 
of training in that school settles him; and he 
becomes an orthodox prosodial fossiL 
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Now — ^to return to the Psalm of Life, and 
the reason given for calling it trochaic and 
trying to scan it as such — we beg leave to 
hold that the reason given is true, excepting 
as to the final syllables in some cases ; and 
that it proves, so far as it proves anything, 
that the system is iambic and not trochaic. 
We scan the stanza just given in this way : 

** Tell I me not | in mourn I ful num | 

bars Life | is but | an emp | ty dream | 
For I the soul | is dead | that slum | 
bers And | things are | not what 1 tbey seem. | 

Here " Tell" and " For" are mones; and all 
the other feet are iambs; making the system 
to be iambic, relieved, at the beginning of 
the first and third verses, with mones. We 
proceed upon the assumption, which we sub- 
mit is a natural and a necessary one — ^and, if 
natural, of course necessary — ^that the poem 
was intended to be read — uttered — spoken. 
We hold that in reading, as in speaking, the 
voice dwells longer upon the strong syllables 
than upon the weak ones ; and that in this 
natural principle lies the universal law of 
rhythm. That law is, that the pause pr<h 
duced by the streaa of accent marks and 
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makes the end of the foot, be the rhythm 
what it may. When the syllable is a mone, 
then the voice clings to that monosyllable — 
as in Tennyson's 

•' Break, break, break,—" 

thus making a natural pause at the end of 
each foot; thus, in fact, making the end of 
each foot. "When the system is one of alter- 
nating weak and strong, or strong and weak, 
syllables — as in the stanza above quoted and 
in the great body of English verse — the pause 
upon the strong syllables, unconsciously but 
inevitably, divides the language into feet — 
«f62^>8— consisting each of that strong syllable 
and the weak one before it, making the 
rhythm iambic. When the system is one of 
a succession of three syllables, one strong and 
two weak ones, in which ever order, the same 
law of articulation divides the language into 
the strong syllables and the two weak ones 
before it — into the anapest — thus making the 
rhythm and the system anapestic. This law 
is not controlled nor limited, nor even affect- 
ed in any degree by the initial syllable. On 
the contrary, the law of foot-making, which 
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is that of articulating merely, results in 
establishing the rhythm as either iambic or 
anapestic — there being no other rhythms in 
English — ^as the one foot or the other prepon- 
derates. A perfect balance between the two 
— ^an iamb-anapestic or anapest-iambic sys- 
tem—has never been successfully achieved, so 
far as we are aware. The mone may give 
variety to the extent of one verse; hardly, if 
ever, more. The fourth paaon has, perhaps, 
never been repeated in the same verse. 

Accordingly, let us repeat, we decide that 
the Psalm of Life is written in iambic rhythm, 
upon the ground that the poem cannot be 
read in any other, without an artificiality or 
affectation of voice that the poet never in- 
tended, that no cultivated reader would ven- 
ture upon, and that no civilized audience 
would for one moment tolerate. The fact 
that the couplets all end with strong sylla- 
bles in itself clearly suggests the same con- 
clusion. 

At this point let us pause to meet an objec- 
tion which must come from a certain class of 
ocular critics ; that is, critics that scan partly 
by the eye. The objection is that, in order to 
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make the system of the poem just noted 
iambic, we are obliged to run one verse into 
another, sometimes, so as to complete the foot. 
These minute scanners assume that each 
verse should be scanned separate, though 
they hardly anywhere venture to state the 
assumption. That the objection is frivolous 
will readily appear to any reader that ob- 
serves sounds with the ear, in almost any 
poem in our language. An example will 
serve our purpose best. Take The Last Rose 
of Summer. The scanning is thus : 

** 'Tia the last | rose of sum | mer 

Left bloom | Ing alone ; | 
All her love I ly compan | ions 

Ara'fad i ed and gone; i 
No flower | of her kind | red, 

No rose | -bud is nigh, I 
To reflect I back her blush I es» 

To give I sigh for sigh. | " 

No reader with ears — ^unless they were unu- 
sually long ones — would ' think of reading 
this stanza otherwise than with some such 
division as the following : 

"*Tis the last I rose of sum I mer left bloom i ing 
alone ; I 
All her love i I7 compan I ions are fad I ed and 
gone; I 
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Ko flower I of her ktod i red, no rose I bud is ni^ I 
to reflect 1 back her blush ! es, to give l sigh 
for sigh. I " 

The rhythm is anapestic; and perfect, save 

the variety given by using an iamb— "No 

flower " — ^at beginning the fifth verse of the 

original. 

We offer another example to illustrate the 

same point, for the reason that it shows the 

necessity of carrying one verse over into the 

next, just as forcibly to those who accept, as it 

does to those who reject, our principles of 

scanning. It is the opening lines of Byron's 

Bride of Abydos. Our scanning is thus: 

**Know I ye the land | where the cy | press and 
myr | tie. 
Are em I blems of deeds | that are done | in their 
clime, I 
Where the rage | of the vul | tare, the loye | of the 
tm* I tie, 
Now melt | into sor I row, now mad | den to 
crime? I " 

On the Other hand, the prosodlsts scan the 

lines thus: 

'* Know ye the i land where the | cypress and | 
myrtle, 
Are ! emblems of | deeds that are | done in their | 
clime. 
Where the | rage of the | vulture, the | love of Uie | 
turtle. 
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Now i melt into | sorrow, now | madden to | 
crime?" 

This shows that, whether we call the system 
anapestic, as it ts, or dactylic, as the proso- 
dists have heretofore insisted on, there is no 
escaping the necessity of running some lines 
into those following in oirder to complete the 
feet. We are concerned just here mainly in 
showing that this necessity does not grow out 
of our own system of scanning. Edgar Poe 
has gone over this point very successfully, 
and there is no need of our repeating his 
proofs. 

Miss Proctor's familiar lines are scanned 
thus: 

" One I by one | the mnds | are flow- i 

ing, One | by one | the mo | ments fall; | 
Some I are com | ing, some | are go- 1 
ing; I>o I not strive | to grasp | them all. | ** 

Here the double rhymes serve the important 
end of giving a weak syllable to the follow- 
ing feet, thus reducing the number of mones, 
or exceptional feet, in the system. Frequent- 
ly double rhymes are merely rhymes, having 
no rhythmic value; but here they have. 
We return to the trochee. 
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The same course of reasoning that we have 
applied to the Psalm of Life we propose to 
apply to other so-called trochaics. We take 
Tennyson's Locksley Hall, which all the 
prosodists call trochaic. It is iambic, being 
precisely like the Psalm of Life. An appar- 
ent — that is to say, a visible — difference is 
that the stanzas are arranged in couplets by 
Tennyson, while Longfellow divides them 
into quatrains. One stanza, which we scan 
as we think it should be, will suffice for illus- 
tration: 

** He I will hold I thee, when | his pas | sion shall | have 

spent I its nov | el force, I 
Some I thing bet I ter than | his dog, | a lit I tie 

dear | er than | his horse. | '^ 

There are some poems in which this monic 
syllable comes in almost every verse. Pope's 
well-known hymn is generally called trochaic, 
but is clearly iambic. We quote it entire, 
for the reason that the close shows that the 
artificial frequency of the initial mone was 
forced to yield to nature in even so short a 
poem as this. We give the correct scanning: 

** Vi I tal spark | of heaven 1 ly flame, I 
Quit, I O quit I this mor | tal frame ; | 
Treoib | ling, hop t ing, ling | ering, fly i ing. 
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0, 1 tbe painj the bli86 1 of dy I ing.'' 
Cease* I fond na I ture, ceaq^ | thy strife, | 
And let | me Ian | guish in | to life. | 

" Hark, i they whis I per, an 1 gels say, i 
Sis I ter splr | it, come i away. | 
What I is this 1 absorbs i me quite; I 
Steals I my sens 1 es, shuts I my sight, 1 
browns I my spir I it, draws | my breath ? I 
Tell me, I my soul, I can this | be death? i 
Heaven op I ens on I my eyes; | my ears | 

With sounds I seraph I ic ring: | 
Lend, lend I your wings; 1 1 mount, 1 1 fly; I 
O grave, I where is | thy vie I tory? I 

O death, | where is 1 thy sting ? | '' 

Here the last six verses are pure iambic, the 
false theory of melody with which the jDoet 
started yielding to nature after a struggle 
through nearly a dozen verses. 

The admirers of Poe, and they are deserv- 
edly numerous, will doubtless claim that that 
author, being one of the cleverest of critics 
and unquestionably the best verse-artist be- 
fore Tennyson, ought to have known what 
kind of verse he was using in his Raven— a 
poem unsurpassed, many hold, in American 
literature, one to which the poet devoted his 
choicest efforts, -and one about the composi- 
tioaof whichhe wrote a very full and unusu^ 
ally clever paper. We could probably not^nd 
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a more confident defender of his own theories 
than this author; and we take pleasure in se- 
lecting his strongest point for our attack. 
Poe's Philosophy of Composition was written 
mainly to explain his production of The 
Kaven; and it is in regard to the matter be- 
fore us — what the rhythm of it is — that he 
says: " Of course, I pretend to no originality 
in either the rhythm or [the] metre of The 
Raven. The former is trochaic — the latter is 
octameter acatalectic, alternating with hyper- 
metcr catalectic repeated in the refrain of 
the fifth verse, and terminating with tetram- 
eter catalectic." This is clear enough. He 
meant to write, and thought he was writing, 
in trochaic rhythm; while we think, and shall 
try to prove, that he wrote an iambic rhythm. 
In order to make his meaning unmistakably 
clear in another way, we shall give the open- 
ing stanza with the author's scanning: 

** Once up I on a I midnight | dreary, | while 1 1 pon- 
dered, I weak and I weary, | 
Over I many a | quaint and I curious I volume | offer- 1 

gotten I lore- 
While I i nodded, i nearly i napping, | sudden 1 ly 

there I came a I tapping, | 
Asof I someone | gently I raj^j^ng, i rapping i at my | 
chamber I door, I 
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* ^lIsBome I visit | or,* 1 1 muttered, I * tapping I at my| 
chamber | door— 

Ouly 1 this and i nothing | more,'' I '' 

This is the poet'i^ own scanning. It gives .us 
four exceptional feet — "lore," "door," 
"door," and "more" — ^which he calls 
cxsuras. We have no objection to either the 
name or the fact ; but we call such feet 
mones. 

Let us now leave out what the poet-critic 
has told us about his prosody ; and proceed to 
enquire upon the basis of nature and com- 
mon-sense, how this stanza and all its co- 
stanzas are scanned. As the reader's voice 
steps through the syllables of The Raven, it 
naturally dwells upon the strong syllables — 
we accept the poet's own estimates as to 
strong and weak in- the case of every syllable 
— and so doing finds the measure complete at 
the close of every leading verse-division. It 
stops and rests naturally there ; the most im- 
portant of these divisions being the stanza 
itself on "more," the less important ones 
being the verse-closes "lore," "door," and 
'* door." We follow the reader's voice, paus- 
ing where it does, and there marking the ends 
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of the successive feet. Our scanning, thus 
obtained, is this : 

'*Once I upon | a mid | night drear 1 7, while | Ipond- i 
ered, weak | and wear 1 7,0 | ver man I y a qiiaint i 
and cur i ious vol I ume of ] forgot | ten lore— | 

While 1 1 nod | ded, near 1 17 nap I ping, sud I den]7 1 
there came | a tap I ping, As | of some I one gen- 1 
tl7 rap I ping, rap I ping at | m7 cham I ber door. | 

* *2Y8 1 some vis | itor% | I mut I tered, ' tap I ping at j 
m7 cham | ber door— I 

On 1 17 this, I and noth I ing more/ i ** 

Our scanning, it will be perceived, yields 
also four exceptional feet; that is to say, four 
mone*-" Once," " While," " Tis" and** On " 
— for Poe's four c«suras are our four mones. 
The difference between the two scannings is 
that ours is according to nature and to the 
laws of human vocal utterance. Upon this 
ground we hold that we are right in stating 
the rhythm of The Raven" to be iambic. As 
to metre, there are two couplets of octameter 
unequally divided, the refrain in the fifth 
verse repeating the fourth, and terminating 
with a pentameter; the mone Replacing the 
iamb in the first foot of the first, third, fifth 
and sixth verses. 

It is fair t6 the numerous admirers 6f Mr. 
Longfellow^ to the le^ numerous admirers of 
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Hiawatha, and to the still less numerous ad- 
mirers of the so-called trochaic rhythm in 
which that work is cast — it is fair, and it is 
perhaps due, to all these admirers that we 
say something of the prosody of that rather 
remarkable poem. They have the right to 
ask if it is not written in trochees^-and are 
entitled to a direct answer. The rhythm of 
Hiawatha is not trochaic; and is hardly any- 
thing else. So far as it is any one thing, it is 
iambic; halting and rickety, but still, if any- 
thing, iambic. There is no question that the 
author intended it to be, and called it, tro- 
chaic; and so far as a false theory in art could 
prevail over nature and reason, he carried out 
that intention. The result is a rhythmical 
failure; that is to say, an unrhythmical work. 
We are dealing, of course, here with only the 
external form. We mean to say that, as far 
as the poet succeeded in forcing his language 
into the trochaic or re versed-iambic rhythm, 
so far exactly he marred the work of art he 
had in hand; and as far as the language re- 
sisted his false art, so far he was saved from 
utter failure. It is just to say here that, had the 
poet aimed to write so long a poem in iam- 
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bic trimeters, his failure would have been 
almost as signal as it is ; so that, what we feel 
to be his great misfortune is due to two 
causes — first, writing such a poem in trime- 
ters; and, second, trying to write it in 
trochees. Either rock was sufficient to 
wrecli the best of intentions. He has failed 
to write in trochees, because that is impractica- 
ble from the nature of our language, and has 
written in indifferent iambs because he was 
trying to write in trochees. He has, then, 
written Hiawatha in iambics, such as they 
are. Apart from these general defects there 
are some that are due to the poet's own short- 
comings ; and it is necessary to indicate these 
in order to avoid confounding . essential and 
inessential blemishes. The quality of these 
iambics is very materially damaged by the 
persistent forcing of the accent upon wrong 
syllables — upon the first syllable of among, 
upon, without, and some others, and upon 
the last one of into and some others — ^and by 
misdirecting the strength of accent upon 
monosyllabic particles ; such as, in, to, up, 
of, the, vnth, for, from, and and on. These 
errors both enfeeble and stultify the language* 
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Rhyme would hare made it intolerable diog- 
dong ; and with so many jumping proselcus- 
matics, it deserves to be called humpty- 
dumpty, with a perceptible tendency to the 
higgledy-piggledy ; and, altogether, as to its 
form at least, unworthy the reputation of Mr. 
Longfellow. 

If we were asked for an illustration, we 
should say that the rhythm of Hiawatha is 
trochaic in the sense that a bat is a bird — ap- 
parently; but is in fact, because in nature, 
iambic, as the bat is a mammal. 

We hold, then — to repeat — that the poem 
is written in iambics, such as they are. Let 
us take a passage to illustrate our meaning. 
We give it first, with Mr. Longfellow's scan- 
ning: 

** Never | stoopfi the | soarinfir I vulture i 
On his I quarry I iu the | desert, | 
On the I sick or I \i'Ouiided { bison, \ 
But an I other | vulture, | watching I 
From his 1 high a I erial I lookout, I 
Sees the | downward | plunge and t follows; | 
And a I third pur | sues the ( second, I 
Coming I from the in I visible | ether. | 
First a | speck, and | then a I vulture, j 
Till the I air is I dark with | pinions \ 
So dis I asters | come not | singly ; I 
But as I if they I watched and I waited, | 
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Scanning I one an I other^s | motions, I 
When the I first des I cends, the i others | 
Follow, I follow, I gathering I flock- wise I 
Round their | rictim, | sick and I wounded, i 
First a I shadow, | then a I sorrow, | 
Till the I air is I dark with | anguish. | '' 

Now for our own scanning. We begin the 
passage with a mone, and must have a sur- 
plus syllable at the end. "We give the proper 
iambic notation first, letting the verses stand 
as they are in the text: 

** Nev I er stoops 1 the soar | Ing yul I ture 
On 1 his quar | ry in | the des I ert, 
Ou I the sick | or wound I ed bi i son. 
But I anoth | er yul | ture, watch | ing 
From I his high I ae I rial look | out. 
Sees I the down I ward plunge | and fol I lows; 
And I a third i pursues I the sec | ond. 
Com I ing from I the invis I ible e I ther. 
First I a speck, I and then I a tuI 1 ture, 
Till I the air | is dark I with pin I ions. 
So I disas | ters come I not sing | ly; 
But I as if I they watched 1 and wait I ed. 
Scan I ning one I anoth I er*s mo I tions. 
When I the first I descends, I the oth i ers 
Fol I low, fol I low, gath | ering flock- \ wise 
Round I their vie | tim, sick I and wound i ed, 
First I a shad | ow, then t a sor | row. 
Till I the air I is dark I with an I guish.** 

Thus, the reader, unable from the nature of 
his articulatory organs to read the passage 
trochaically, reads it in this odd fashion, as 
the best he can do with such difficulties. 
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In order to present our scanning as it is to 
the ear and not as it is to the eye merely, we 
arc obliged at this point to anticipate a little. 
Although it belongs to a division of our sub- 
ject farther on, we give here the natural 
puctuation and paragraphing of this passage, 
in order to show before leaving it that our 
scanning is natural, and therefore correct. 
Any educated reader before an intelligent 
audience would render the extract, pre- 
serving the author's punctuation, which is 
not always of the best, in some such -way as 
this : 

" Nev I er stoops | the soar | ing vul | ture on 1 his 
quar I ry in I the des I ert,on | the sick | or wound- 1 
ed bi I son, but I anoth I er vul | ture. watch | ing 
from I his high I ae I rial look | out, sees | the 
down I ward plunge, I and fol I lows; and I a 
third I pursues I the sec | ond, com | ing from | the 
invis i ible e I ther, first | a speck, | and then I a 
vul I ture, till | the air | is dark | with pin | ions. 
So I disas | ters come | not sing | ly; but I as if I they 
watched I and wait I ed, scan | ning one I anoth- 1 
er'8 mo I tions, when | the first | descends, | the 
oth I ers fol | low, fol | low, gath | ering flock- 1 
wise round I their vie I tim, sick i and wound | ed, 
first I a shad | ow, then | a sor | row, till i the 
air I is dark | with an | guish/* 

The Dacttl. — The same line of argument 
applies to this foot that we have applied to 
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the trochee. The objection to it rests, pri- 
marily, upon the law of utterance, according 
to which the voice of articulate-speaking men 
rests — pauses — ^upon the strong syllables as 
naturally and as really as does the foot of 
earth-walking men upon the tracks they 
make in walking. Those that wish to defend 
the time-honored dactyl at all hazards, may 
reply that the steps of a man may be meas- 
ured from the track forward as well as back- 
ward; and this seems to be true enough until 
we reach a stopping place. There we detect 
the untruth of the assumption and the fallacy 
in the illustration. Let us be a little more 
explicit, even at the risk of being tedious, for 
the benefit of pur cavilling friends. Suppose 
that we are to measure a given number — ^say 
three — trimeter — steps in a road. We may 
find that the last one is the longest, and wish 
to say so. Now, would any intelligent, any 
sane, mind conceive that we had measured 
the third step out forward from the last 
track? Certainly not; because the supposi- 
tion is absurd, from the impossibility of de- 
termining any length, there being, in fact, no 
limit marked at all. If, now, our dactyl* 
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defenders should lose patience, and say testilj 
that our homely illustration is puerile, we 
should be forced to reply that the objection 
it was aimed to answer is a silly one. 

Let us proceed to apply this principle to 
some well-known examples of the so-called 
dactylic systems. Many of the books quote 
the opening section of Byron's Bride of Aby- 
dos, or four verses of it to illustrate dactylic 
rhythm. We wish none better to prove that 
the rhythm is anapestic. Although we have 
already quoted the beginning four verses, 
for another purpose, we shall here give the 
brief section entire ; because the fact that the 
poet lapsed, as it were, without thinking of 
it, into the acknowledgedly anapestic move- 
ment, shows that nature thus overcame an 
artificiality in spite of the best start in the 
world. 

We shall give at the outset the true scan- 
ning of the passage, and then turn to some of 
the prosodists and examine their efforts to 
make it dactylic. The system is anapestic 
throughout, and the verses are correctly 
scanned thus* 
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" Know i je the land | whei-e the cj i press and 

myr | tie, 
Are em I blems of deeds i that are done | in 

their clime; | 
Where the rage i of the tuI | ture, the love i of the 

tur I tie. 
Now melt | into sor | row, now mad | den to 

crime? | 
Know I ye the land | of the ce | dar and vine, | 
Where the flowers | ever bios | som, the beams | 

ever shine ; | 
Where the light | wings of zeph | jr, oppressed | 

with perfume, i 
Wax faint | o'er the gar | dens of GtU | in her 

bloom : | 
Where the cit | ron and ol | ive are fair | est of 

fruit, I 
And the voice | of the night | ingale nev | er is 

mute; i 
Where the tints | of the earth | and the hues | of 

the sky, | 
In col I or though va | ried, in beau I ty may vie, | 
And the pur | pie of o | cean is deep | est in dye ; | 
Where the vir | gins are soft | as the ros | es they 

twine, I 
And all, | save the spir | it of man | is divine? | 
'Tis the clime | of the Eaat ; | 'tis the land | of the 

Sun— I 
Can he smile | on such deeds | as his child | ren 

have done? | 
Oh I wild I as the ac | cents of lov | ers' farewell | 
Are the hearts | which they bear, | and the tales | 

which they tell. | " 

None but the inattentive reader need be told 
that '' Know " in the first and fifth verses is a 
mon«; that '*tle Are em" and "tie ICow 
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melt" are regular anapests like the rest; and 
that " Wax faint," *' In col," **And all " and 
**0h! wild" are iambs that serve, as the 
mones do, to impart variety by breaking the 
monotony of anapests. 

We now turn to the prosodists. There are 
three of them — Prosodist A, Prosodist B and 
Prosodist C. They agree in making these 
verses, at least the first four of them, dactylic. 

Prosodist ^ tells us that these ''dactyls " 
are to be scanned thus: 

" Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | 
myrtle;" 

where he stops long enough to inform us that 
this verse is dactylic tetrameter catalectic, in- 
asmuch as it consists of four dactyls, less one 
weak syllable, the departure from uniformity 
being fot pleasing variety. He then goes on 
with the scanning: 

" Are I emblems of | deeds that are i done in their | 
clime;" 

and proceeds learnedly to advise us that the 
"Are "is an extra syllable, which is hyper- 
metrical, or else we are to regard the verse as 
(double) acephalous, in which case there are 
two •yllable9 wanting tg complete that initial 
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dactyl; that the " clime " is a redunc^ant syl- 
lable which makes the verse hypercatalectic; 
and that it is either a tetrameter hypercata- 
lectic or a trimeter, both hypermeter and 
acephalous I And so on with the other verses. 
Prosodist B, while agreeing with Prosodist 
A in trying to make the system dactylic, has 
a different and as we think a better view. 
He scans in this way, running the two verses 
into one as we have done and explained 
above : 

" Know jre the | land where the i cypress and | myrtle 
Are I emblems of | deeds that are | done in 
their | cUme." 

He disposes of the troublesome ''clime" in 
the same way that Prosodist A did, calling it 
hypercatalectic ; and having in the couplet 
but one instead of three ** pleasing varieties" 
to tackle, he seems to have altogether the 
better of his rival. But this one is a lion ;. for 
he has no prosody-book authority for hyper- 
catalecticizing anything except a verse ; and 
here the second verse is not pure dactylic, as 
his scanning shows the passage to be, unless 
taken along with the first. He can link on 
the second pair of verses; but that brings 
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him short up on '' crime ; " and the pother is 
just the same as before. In this recasting 
and consolidation of verses he has no prece- 
dent, and all the time feels the solid founda- 
tion giving way under his feet. He resolute- 
ly bolts the trouble by declaring the distich 
a verso and pronounces it a dactylic hepta- 
meter hypermeter, because that sounds like 
things in the books, although he cannot re- 
member anything of the kind. This gives 
him a twinge of discomfort ; but he is fully 
compensated for it by the ring of solid eru- 
dition that echoes all through that " dactylic 
heptameter hypermeter !" 

Prosodist C is the cleverest of our Ameri- 
can prosodists — Edgar Poe — and he assures 
us that Prosodists A and B are both wrong; 
that all prosodists are always wrong; and 
that the verses we are looking at are to be 
scanned thus, and thus only: 



»t 



Know ye the 1 land where the | cypress and | myrtle 
Are I emblems of | deeds that are | done in their | 
dime, Where the i rage of the | vulture, the j 
love of the | turtle Now } melt into | sorrow, 
now I madden to | crime f \ Know ye the | land of 
the i cedar and | vine, Where the | flowers ever | 
blossom, the I beams ever | shine: Where the I 
light wings of | Zephyr, op | pressed with per | 
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fwBM^ Wcuc I faint o'er the | gardens of | Qtl in 
her I bloom ; Where the | citron and | olive are I 
fairest of I fruit, And the | voice of the | nightin- 
gale I never is | mute; [Where the | tints of the I 
earth and the | hues of the | iky^ In \ color 
though I varied, in | beauty may | vie, And the | 
purple of I ocean is | deepest in | dye] ; Where 
the i vii'gins are | soft as the | roses they | twine^ 
And I all, save the | spirit of | man, is di | vine? 
'Tis the I clime of the | East; 'tis the | land of 
the I Sun— Can he | smile on such | deeds as his I 
children have ] donef Oh^ I wild as the | accents 
of I lovers' fare | well Are the ! heai'ts which 
they I bear, and the | tales which they | tell.^'' 

It will be observed that we have restored 
three verses omitted by Poe, and have 
marked them with brackets. Poe proceeds 
to tell us that ** crime "and "tell" arc cae- 
suras, each having the value of a dactyl, four 
short syllables ; while ** fume Wax," ** twine 
And," and **done? Oh," are spondees. In 
the excluded lines is the anomaly of **sky 
In," which is altogether too feeble for a spon- 
dee ; and the critic dodged the diflaculty by 
expurgating the text. It takes, we think, 
but a candid and unprejudiced mind, after 
comparing the above with our own scanning 
of the same— on page 76 above^to see 
that Poe gets the worse of it at evety point 
of the comparison. In the first place, we 
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rest the voice upon the strong syllables, while 
be reverses that order. What he calls cae- 
suras we call mones, and the name does not 
matter ; and we have the same number of 
them, both reckoning the one syllable equal 
in length or time to the three regular ones in 
the prevailing foot. In the second place, 
while he has to call in the services of another 
foot — the spondee — which we elsewhere 
undertake to show is no foot at all in Eng- 
lish, if one anywhere, we make these dissyl- 
labic feet iambs ; and the division we use 
brings them on such syllables as mak€ them 
very respectable iambs — namely, on** Wax 
faint," **In co-", *'And all," and **OhI 
wild." Poe did not dare to make the iamb 
of two syllables equal to the dactyl of three, 
although he does inconsistently dare the 
greater feat of making his caesura of one syl- 
lable equal to the dactyl of three. We con- 
sistently make both our mone — Poe's caesura 
— and the iamb equal to the anapest of three 
syllables whenever they fall in an anapestic 
system. In the third place the last fourteen 
verses of the passage, if printed separate from 
the five preceding ones, would be recog- 
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nized by everybody — even by Poe himself 
when out of the shackles of a theory — as ana- 
pestic ; nnd this fact shows conclusively that, 
to one that admits as Poe did that the whole 
passage is of uniform rhythm, the rhythm of 
the whole must be anapestic. These consid- 
erations, it will be remembered, are supple- 
mental to our general theory, elsewhere ex- 
plained, that there is not and cannot be a 
dactylic rhythm in English. 

These three prosodists — Messrs. A, B, and 
C^of course represent classes. The main 
difficulty with all of them is an inability to 
lay aside the prejudices of a false education. 
It is true that Prosodist B is better than 
Prosodist A, and that Edgar Poe takes a long 
step in advance of Prosodist B, With all his 
iconoclastic skepticism, however, aided by the 
clearest intellect of his day, he was not able 
to hold the dactyls and the trochees of two 
thousand years ago far enough from his eye 
to see that they are less substantial than the 
bloodless gibbering forms that flit in the deep 
twilight of the Trans-Stygian realms. 

One important service rendered by that 
gifted critic is the emphasis he gave the dissi* 
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pation of the absurd idea that each verse 
must be — or could be — scanned separately. 
The idea of continuing the rhythm of the 
verse, neglecting the linear divisions and the 
capital letters, however, was not new with 
him, although it may have been, and presum 
ably was, new to him. Quest gave it sub- 
stantial recognition before 1888. 

Our objections to the following quasi feet 
— the spondee and the pyrrhic — are different 
from those to the trochee and the dactyl. 
The latter are not feet at all; while the former 
have some shadow of claim to be so ranked — 
are, as we have called them, quasi feet. The 
former are nonentities. The latter are mon- 
strosities merely. The former have no exist- 
ence, while the latter have; but are inartistic 
expedients in use, which tend to prose as far 
as they go, and arise from either the inflexi- 
bility of our language, or the clumsy use of it 
by lazy or ignorant artists. 

The Spondee ( ) consists, we are told, 

of two strong syllables, and is to be found in 
such words as amen, hardware and church- 
yard. It is generally found, the prosodists 
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tell U8, among anapesU and dactyls. In 

this verse from Mrs. Hemans : 

'*B7 the prim I ro9egtar8 \ in the shad | owy grass, | '* 

they call "rose stars" a spondee, and in 

Moore's 

''One apir \ it at least | will not bend | to his sneer, | *" 

they tell us that "One spir" is a spondee. 
Both are iambs, taking the place of anapests 
for variety. Occasionally, however, it ap- 
pears among iambs ; as in Milton's 

*'Aa in 1 him per | ish all | men, 80 I in thee i 

As from I from a sec i ond root I shall be I restored | 

As man I y as are i restored; i without I thee none. 1 ^^ 

Here they find two spondees — ^"men, so" and 
"thee none." These so-called spondees are 
merely clumsy iambs, or iamhoids. The 
poet might have found better iambs, but he did 
not ; and his shortcoming is no especial con- 
cern of ours. There are iamboids and ana- 
pestoids, according to the system in which 
they appear. An iamb may give variety to 
an anapestic rhythm, as may also a mone 
and a fourth pseon ; but a so-called spondee 
merely interrupts the flow. This fact, that 

spondees interrupt the rhythm by Jarring it 
rather than vary it with rhythmical variety. 
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shows that they are unrhythmical, and there- 
fore prosaic. They do not harmonize with 
any system but obstruct all ; except when 
they are onomatopoetic, but that is another 
and a wholly different matter. Pope's well- 
known Alexandrine, — 

*' That like | a wound i ed snake I drags | Its slow 
length I along | — ^^ . . 

illustrates the retarded dragging motion pro- 
duced by these inflexible syllables; but, as the 
system is iambic, the feet are also iambs or 
iamboids, save the " drags," which is a mone, 
and the ''its slow length," which is an ana- 
pest. 

In Longfellow's Evangeline there are many 
of these so-called spondees. The poem is 
written in so-called dactylic hexameters; an 
experiment which is generally felt to be — ^we 
do not mean to say is acknowledged to be— a 
metrical failure. We share in that feeling, 
and have reasons to give for it. But here we 
are dealing with the spondees mainly. These 
three lines furnish a fair specimen of the 
rhythm of Evangeline: 

"Written their history stands on tablets of stone fn 
the churchyards. 
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Long among them was seen a maiden who waited 

and wandered. 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering ail 

things/' 

We give Mr. Longfellow's scanning of these 
.lines, as best we can, in order to present his 
spondees. It is this: 

"^Written their i history I Miandaan f tabletsof | stone 

in the | churchy arda. i 
Long a I mong them was I seen a I maiden who { 

waited and I toandtfred, I 
Lowly, and \ meek in | spiritt and { patiently | suffer- 

ing I all things. \ *' 

Our underscorings indicate his spondees, as 
we understand them. That they are not 
spondees we think can be shown in several 
ways; and of these ways we select the one 
that seems shortest and most conclusive. It 
is to give the proper — that is, the natural — 
scanning, from which it will be manifest that 
the change in the division of the lines obviates 
the main trouble. The lines arc anapcttic, 
with here and there an iamb, and at long in- 
tervals a mone. We scan the passage thus: 

"Writ I ten their hls|tory stands I on tab (lets of 
stone I in the church | yards. Long I among | them 
was seen i a maid I en who wait;! ed and wanl 
dered, Low I ly wi^ meek i in spir I it, and pa t 
tiently suf I Cea-lng all I things.' 



i» 
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The "Writ" ana. the .!' thing?" are not 
mones, for the former completes the iamb be- 
gun in the preceding verse, and the latter 
belongs to one that ends in the following 
verse. Even with his own words, we think 
our iambs are better than his spondees. 

The Pykbhic (^ ^) consists of two weak 
syllables ; and from our definition of a foot 
it is clear that we cannot make this one at all. 
The sine-qua-non element of a foot is one 
strong syllable which, from its definition, 
the pyrrhic has not. In such verses as this 
from Milton : 
*' He ceased, I and Sa | tan stayed | n5t t6 1 reply, I '* 

those who claim for this the rank of a foot 

assure us that the syllables ''not to" make a 

pyrrhic. Our view of the matter is that 

these syllables make either an imperfect iamb 

or a mone and the first syllable of an anapest, 

as we shall show by and by. Had the poet 

not been in too great a hurry he could have 

written — 

" He ceased I and Sa I tan stayed t not then | to make | 
Reply, I" 

cft could have avoided the fault in some other 
vay. It is jiibt to be denied, however, that^ 



I 
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the results of these iamboids or halting iambs 
is "variety," whether "pleasing" or not; 
and it is equally clear, as in the case of the 
so-called spondee, that a frequent use of the 
pyrrhic would make the composition prose. 
The mone and anapest suggested above is the 
rational alternative with the text as it stands. 
The scanning of the line, then — ^if it mMst be 
scanned — is this: 

** He ceased, I and Sa 1 tan stayed i not I to reply, I ^^ 

the *'not" being a mone, such as it is, and 
the ** to reply" an anapest of good character. 
The same poet has this verse: 

*' Fierce as ten Furies ter I HbU \ as Hell,'* 

wherein " ribla " is more "pleasing variety" 
of the same kind. The scanning of the line 
is, as much as anything, this: 

*' Fierce I as ten Fu I ries ter I rible | as Holl, I ^ 

the diverse varieties yielding a line of aver- 
age prose; if Milton did write it. 

Evolution. — Metre with the multitude of 
prosodists — exclusive of those» like Words- 
worth, that call rhythm by that name-* 
seems to mean the measuring and dividing 
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of poetry into verses; into verses of some- 
what uniform lengths ; lengths varying from 
one to sixteen or more syllables; generally, 
however, from six to ten. At first, it seems, the 
verses were all of the same length; and the re- 
mains of the early poetry of most if not of all 
nations show that this equality was a neces- 
sary part of the idea of verse. It is notably 
so in the Greek, the earlier poetry being of 
imiform length. Kext came alternates, the 
second verse being shorter than the first. 
Then followed, in that and other languages, 
greater, and later, still greater varieties, 
imtil we have to-day hundreds. 

The step we propose to take is in the di- 
rection which history shows the tendency to 
have been and to be; and the conclusion 
we wish to present is that the whole idea of uni- 
foim, approximately uniform, or in-any-way 
related lengths of verses, is no part of poetry. 

The idea of this metre seems to have 
grown out of the earliest uses of verse. The 
first poets were prophets or priests and moral- 
ists ; and, in those ante-literary days, verses 
were used at first to embody apothegms and 
the pithy utterances of the Pythian mediums. 
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in a fonn differing from every-day language. 
A yerse to a thonght, or a thought to a verse, 
was the first form. A verse meant then a 
sentence— one thought epigrammatically ex- 
pressed, an epigram — epi and graphein — 
originally meaning an inscription. The epi- 
gram gradually grew into a rhythmical verse. 

The second step was to pair these verses ; 
and here came the need of identity of rhythm. 
The result was the couplet. 

About this stage in the evolution of verse, 
presumably came in alliteration and rhyme 
of various kinds. We need only refer the 
reader to the anthologies of early nations for 
illustrative examples of these steps or stages, 
and of the introduction of these elements. 

The couplet doubled or repeated becomes 
the quatrain ; and the quatrain, by simple 
accretion, grew to the poem of indefinite 
number of .verses of uniform length. It was 
this uniformity in the length of the verses 
that gave meaning to the word metre. At 
that point, of course, the canons of unwrit- 
ten prosody required — demanded — absolute 
equality in the verses. That metre, with this 
idea, has been losing its meaning down to 
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the present day, we think is easy to be seen ; 
and that metre, both as a word and as an 
idea, should be utterly and finally dropped 
from our language, is the main point of this 
essay. 

Variations — departures from this equality 
-—came in slowly, but came in steadily; until 
to-day we have a degree of variety that is 
well calculated to bewilder the brain that 
looks at it through the glasses of the old pros- 
odies—that holds on to the dead idea that 
metrical limitations have even a shadow of 
a foundation in nature and reason. The 
variety is easily accounted for. The hunger 
for it, as to metres, stanzas, echoes, refrains 
and reiterations, arises from the natural dif- 
ferences in subjects and treatments. It is 
clear that whenever two subjects differ in 
nature, then should the treatments — ^in details 
of metre, rhythm, and all—also differ. The 
infinite differences in subjects call for infinite 
variety of metres; and infinite variety of 
metres means no m>etre at all. 

The young poet, naturally desirous of ap- 
plause, accepts the conditions upon which 
he has seen former poets become popular. 
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He accepts the existing asthe safest way; and 
so adds another to the ancestral line of form- 
upholders. 

This conforming to existing models and to 
the conventionalities of the art is becoming 
more and more irksome to young poets; and 
in America, beyond all other countries, this 
spirit of discarding forms — as well generally 
as in poetry — which are conventional and 
which have not some good reason in the 
nature of things — some use — is steadily and 
in several directions rapidly growing. So 
that we need no Daniel's power to foresee 
that whatever there is of mere conventionality 
in this matter of prosody is destined to give 
place, sooner or later, before this spirit. What 
is natural will survive. What is conventional 
will pass away. 

Let us pause here to define our word 
" use." It has nothing whatever to do with 
utilitarianism, which seems to mean a meas- 
uring of everything by the standard of ma- 
terial values — by moneys for that is what it 
amounts to, in its sinister aspect. That this 
demon — ^the Love of Money, which is the 
root of aU evil — ^is rampant, universal, and 
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all-peiTading, we are ready to assert and to 
do our best to prove ; but in this discussion 
we have no reference to that utilitarianism, 
and beg leave to dismiss it finally just here 
and now. 

What, then, do we mean by "use?" We 
mean the final cause of every intelligent action 
of which man is capable. We hold that man's 
intelligence shapes his actions, and that that 
is moved by his affections or motives. With- 
out an affection or motive no man ever does 
anything ; and what is done, as well as how 
the action proceeds, is directed by his intelli- 
gence. Motives move man ; intelligence 
guides him, and use rewards him. All hap- 
piness is derived from use. Every love re- 
gards use as its end. The universe is a thea- 
tre of uses. The Hereafter is a Kingdom of 
uses. All real life is energy directed to use. 
Men, angels, demons — all contribute to the 
grand use of the universe. It follows that 
every channel of legitimate energy and activ- 
ity leads to use, and thither only; and that 
use can be reached in no other ways. The 
channel may be science, sentiment, art, purity 
of life, hope, prayer ; it leads — they all lead 
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— in the daylight of Divine wisdom, to uses, 
intermediate ones first and finally to ultimate 
use. Whoever, therefore, lifts a spirit with 
a beautiful thought, be the theme how ethe- 
real soever it may, is contributing to use, just 
as substantially as the scientist or the inventor 
who discovers a law or invents a machine is. 
Are we utilitarian, then? 

The spirit of resistance to mere forms — ^in 
ecclesiastics the power of forms is called 
formalism — is the outgrowth of the convic- 
tion that beauty has as definite and as invari- 
able aims and ends as duty or labor has. We 
have indicated our belief that the final cause 
of beauty is to spiritualize man by lifting him 
out of his selfishness. This we wish to em- 
phasize, because upon it rests the validity of 
all that we have to urge in behalf of making 
use the criterion of all human aims. We 
hold, then, that the final cause of our present 
life is preparation for a future spiritual life; 
that every agency, power and faculty here 
looks to that preparation; and that, conse- 
quently, beauty, with its utterances and in- 
fluences, be tliey through nature or by art, is 
essentially and exclusively a useful thing. 
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How? It elevates and spiritualizes man, 
thereby bettering him and preparing him for 
his future life. It prepares him immediately 
for this life and mediately for the next. 

To those who claim that the final cause of 
beauty or of poetry or of anything else is 
mere pleasure — pleasure, that is to say, with- 
out its elevating and spiritualizing effects — 
pleasure jper se — we have little to say; for the 
reason, mainly, that it is well-nigh incredible 
that any earnest man seriously entertains such 
a belief. It may be worth while, however, 
to mention another meaning of the word 
pleasure which may get Itself confounded 
with the one just stated. Pleasure, it may 
not be unsafe to assume, is the final cause of 
the whole scheme of the universe — pleasure 
to the Infinite Creator and to the finite crea- 
tures; but that is an idea so infinitely higher 
than the one above objected to, that surely 
our little Epicureans cannot mean that. 

We return from the digression. Authority, 
as we have stated, is almost absolute in liter- 
ary matters generally, but especially in re- 
gard to literary forms. From the earliest 
days to this, that power has been growing 
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feebler and feebler. In the matter immedi- 
ately before us — ^the language of poetry — 
progress in breaking down the autocracy of 
Authority has been, as is usual with this kind 
of progress, like that of a rising tide — ^in 
waves that rise and recede, but the general 
result is an onward movement. 

It is not a part of our plan to trace this 
progress in detail. Kor do we propose to 
trace the history of the stanza, rhyme, and 
other adventitious features. We propose to 
touch upon each of these only as it may 
seem necessary in order to bring us to our 
conclusion, namely, that they are adventi- 
tious features. 

In holding that rhythm is the one essential 
feature of verse we hold, of course, that the 
other usually-considered-essential features 
are adventitious. 

Let us now proceed to consider these so- 
called elements — these adventitious features. 
They are, somewhat in the order of their im- 
portance, these: 

1. Metre. 

2. Stanza. 
8. Rhyme. 

4. AIllteratioiL 
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5. Iteration and Eoho. 

6. OnomatopcBia. 

7. Bef rain. 

Mbtbe — in the sense of determining the 
length of verses by measure, regardless of 
grammatical punctuation — as we have at- 
tempted to show, first marked sentences. 
That is to say, the earliest verses were mere- 
ly sentences; and the end of a verse meant a 
period, with its appropriate pause. As the 
period mark was not in use at that time, the 
turning was adopted to indicate where the 
period fell ; and a pause there was as clearly 
understood as it is where we now put the 
period mark. 

He that first ran a sentence over into the 
next verse was an innovator. He obeyed a 
necessity in demanding more space for his 
broader thought; but he fell short of a true 
and a great artist by not then discovering 
that the verse ivas a matter of punctuation. 
It was and is exactly as much so as the 
comma, the colon, the period and the para- 
graph. The innovator should have merely 
added to his tetrameter or his hexameter, 
whichever it was that he iBherited, one foot. 
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or two feet, or forty feet — just so much as his 
thought needed — and thenceforward have let 
his thought measure every separate verse. 

But he did not do that; and hence the 
jiecessity of our going over the reasons why 
he should have done so. The poet or poets 
before him had never needed more space; 
and he, needing more, made the mistake of 
chopping up (to the eye) his longer sentence 
into two verses. He took one step instead of 
two. His one step was the measure of his 
independence — of his power. He wrote in 
couplets. This was the birth of the stanza. 
He warped metre out of its adopted and 
legitimate meaning. We wish to show that 
his error has been gradually undoing, except 
to the eye. 

It is certainly fair to assume that all poetry 
is to be read or recited. A crucial test, 
therefore, of the nature of metre, and of the 
stanza, as we shall see by and by, is to be 
found in the recitation of any poem. Poetry 
to the eye is no more poetry than rhyme to 
the eye is rhyme. Is there an elocutionist or 
an actor in the world that would dare to read 
any one poem in our language, rhymed or 
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blank, dividing it in bis utterance according 
to the Terses as thej stand in any printed 
copy? — ^giving, that is to say, the same time 
to each line, and pausing the same time at the 
end of each verse, with no regard to the in- 
termediate, grammatical punctuation? If 
so, he would be endured but once; or else at 
once be hissed, and deserve to be, from the 
stage, in any civilized community. And yet, 
what other use is there in this division into 
verses? Does Mr. Edwin Booth recite the pen- 
tameter blank verse of Shakespeare, say in 
Hamlet, with any regard to the pentametrical 
divisions? With not the slightest. His utter- 
ance of — 

" To be, or not to be?" 

which is measured, differs in no respect, as to 
metre, from his 

"Alas, poor Yorick '.*' 
which is not measured. It may differ in 
rhythm, but not in metre; and it is metre 
that we are discussing. In both he follows 
the sense to which the pimctuation has been 
made to conform; and all readers, closet as 
well as platform, of both vers^ and prose, 
miistdothd same thing. 
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So, when we read, say, the Paradise Lost, 
aloud, we are guided by the grammatical 
punctuation — ^the paragraphs, the periods, 
the colons, the semi-colons, the commas, the 
interrogations, the exclamations, etc. — which 
should indicate the sense; and we pay no re- 
gard whatever to the ends of the verses nor 
to the capitals at the beginnings. Let us take 
some well-known passage as an illustration. 
This will do: 

** Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view. 
Nor the deep track of hell ; say first, what cause 
Moved our grand parents in that happy state. 
Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall ofP 
From their Creator, and transgress His will. 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 
The infernal serpent ; he it was, whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 
If He opposed ; and. with ambitions aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt." 

The reciter and the reader would divide the 
passage somewhat thus: 
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** Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
nor the deep tracks of hell; 

Say first, what cause moved our grand parents, 
in their happy state, favored of Heaven so high- 
ly, to fall oflT from their Creator, and transgress 
His will, for one restraint, lords of title world be- 
sides ? 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 

The infernal serpent; 

He it was, whose guile, stirred up with envy and 
revenge, deceived the mother of mankind, what 
time his pride had cast him out from Heaven, 
with all his host of rebel angels; by whose aid, 
aspiring to set himself in glory above his peers, 
he trusted to have equalled the Most High, if He 
opposed; and with ambitions aim against the 
throne and monarchy of Gk>d, raised impious 
war in Heaven, and battle proud with vain at- 
tempt." 

Pope's pentameters are made in pairs, and 
and can be read so with less variation than 
the productions of any poet since his day. 
And this is not evidence of his superiority 
as a verse-artist, but the reverse. His mind 
was apothegmatic, and his verse grew out of 
his mind naturally. It cannot be said that 
his punctuation is always good, or even gen- 
erally so. It is, indeed, frequently very bad. 
We select a short passage from one of his 
most apothegmatic poems, giving what we 
conceive to be the proper, because natural. 
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division into paragraphs. The reader can 
readily restore it to the original form: 

" Heroes are much the same, the point ^s agreed, 

from Macedonia's madman to the S^vede; 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find or 

make an enemy of all mankind I 
Not one looks backward, 
Onward still he goes, 

Tet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise; 
All sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes; 
Men In their loose, unguarded hours they take, not 

that themselves are wise, but othera weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat; 
*Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great: 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, is but the 

more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, or, failing, 

smiles in exile or in chains, like good Aurelius let 

him reign, or bleed like Socrates, that man is 

great indeed.'* 

A passage from a later poet will show an 
increased disregard of the verse division, and 
tend to prove that the division into equal 
verses is in effect already only an ocular cle- 
ment in poetry. From Longfellow's Evange- 
line: 

** Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly 
the farmer sat in his elbow-chair, and watched 
how the fiames and the smoke-wreaths struggle 
together like foes in a burning city. 

Behind him, nodding and mocking along the wall. 
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with gestures fantastic, darted his own huge 
shadow, and vanished awaj into darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his 
arm-chair, laughed in the flickering light, and 
the pewter plates on the dresser caught and 
reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sun- 
shine. 

Fkiagmeots of song the old man sang, and carols of 
Christmas, such as at home, in the olden time, 
his fathers before him sang in their Norman 
orchards and bright Burgundian vineyards. 

Close at her father's side was the gentle Evangeline 
seated, spinning flax for the loom, that stood in 
the comer behind her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 
shuttle, while the monotonous drone of the wheel, 
like the drone of a bagpipe, followed the old 
man''s song, and united the fragments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at inter- 
vals ceases, foot-falls are heard in the aisles, or 
words of the priest at the altar, so, in each 
pause of the song, with measured motion the 
(dock clicked.** 

This, while it shows that Evangeline is in 
verses only to the eye, may also show that it 
is not written in strictly rhythmical language 
— ^that it is, in a word, prose. This latter 
result comes not of Mr. Longfellow's trying 
to write in measured verses, but of his still 
greater mistake of trying to write in dactylic 
hexameters, so-called. 
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The Stanza, both in its origin and in its 
original aim, is a longer metrical verse. The 
stanzaic system is metre with longer intervals. 
Two verses arranged together make a couplet 
stanza; three, the triplet ; four, the quatrain ; 
and so on. In punctuation a period indicates 
a pause, about as definite or as indefinite in 
length as a verse is ; and a paragraph indi- 
cates a pause longer than that of a period. 
Then, as the period stands to the paragraph 
so does the verse to the stanza. Accordingly 
the reasoning in regard to the two is the 
same ; and the argument against the verse is 
an a fortiori against the stanza. 

In regard to the verse we have no objection 
to its being of a given length, just as often 
as that length — that number of syllables — 
suffices to complete the expression ; and this 
may frequently happen. But we hold that 
it is impossible to find such verses in succes- 
sion often enough to make up a poem, even a 
short lyric, without constraints which sacri- 
fice power for form. And this has been the 
experience of all our poets, for they have 
all given up trying to make the metric 
verses Procrustean beds for their thoughts to 
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lie in. So, and for exactly the same reasons, 
wc admit, and advocate, the stanza as now 
used in shape, as a proper division of a 
poem ; but we decline, as all our best poets 
declined long ago, to allow the shape to cir- 
cumscribe the thought ; that is, to allow a 
division uniform in length except when — 
once, maybe, in a score or a hundred or a 
thousand times — the thoughts call for that 
uniformity. 

Let us now proceed with the stanza as we 
did with the verse, showing by examples how 
common sense has already triumphed over 
conventional forms. Let the reader try to 
read Tennyson's Dream of Fair Women with 
the idea that the stanza is a natural division 
of the poem ; and he will soon discover that 
it is not. The poet here, with much belabor- 
ing and many sacrifices of pith for phrase, 
has not succeeded in bringing his stanza fil- 
ways to a close on a period. Of the 72 quat- 
rain stanzas of the poem less than three- 
fourths of them close with periods; while 
nearly one-fourth have verses witli periods 
midway. Let us try these two stanzas with 
the paragraph pause between them : 
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zn. 

** And onoe my arm was lifted to hew down 
A cavalier from off his saddle-bow. 
That bore a lady from a'leaguered town; 
And then I knew not how, 

zm. 

** All those sharp fancies by down-lapsing thought 
Streamed onward, lost their edges, and did 
creep- 
Boiled on each other, rounded, smoothed, and 
brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep/^ 

A pause between would make nonsense of 
it, and we do not pause. Another example : 

ZXZZII. 

*' She, flashing forth a haughty smile* began: 
* I governed men by change, and so I swayed 
All moods. ^Tis long since I have seen a man. 
Once, like the moon, I made 



** The ever-shifting currents of the blood 
According to my humor ebb and flow. 
I have no men to govern in this wood: 
That makes my only woe.'' ** 

Perhaps this latter example, extended, will 
serve as well as any other to show the ab- 
surdity of the present shape. Let us then do 
what every reader is obliged to do with it 
before he can recite it ; that is, discard both 
metre and stanza as they stand in the text. 
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and adopt such form as the sense requires ; 

rejecting, however, let it be noted, neither 

verse nor stanza, but only showing what the 

real verso and stanza are. The poet seems 

to have meant something like this: 

[xxxui.] 

** She, flAshififf forth a haughty smile, began: 

* I governed men by change, and so I swayed all 
moods. 

"lis lon^ since I have seen a man. 

Once, like the moon, I made [xzziv.] the ever- 
shifting currents of the blood according to my 
humour ebb and flow. 

I have no men to govern in this wood; 

That makes my only woe. 

[zxxv.] Nay— yet it chafes me that I could not 
bend one will; nor tame and tutor with mine 
eye that dull cold-blooded Caesar. 

Pry thee, friend, where is Mark Antony?— [xxxvi.] 

The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
on Fortune's neck: 

We sat as God by God: 

The Nilus would have risen before his time and 
flooded at our nod. [xxxvn . ] 

We drank the Libyan Sim to sleep, and lit lamps 
which outburned Canopus. 

O my life in Egypt! 

O thti dalliance and the wit, the flattery and the 
strife, [xxxviu.] and the wild kiss, when f i*esh 
from war's alarms, my Hercules, my Roman 
Antony, my mailed Bacchus leapt into my 
arms, contented there to diel [xzxzx.] 

And tiiere he died: 

And when I heard my name sighed forth with life 
I would not brook my fear of the other: 
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With a worm I balked his fame. 
What else was left? 
Look here!' " 

Our meaning— to repeat and repeat — is 
this: This form in which we give the pas- 
sage conveys a clearer idea of the poet's mean- 
ing than that in which the poet himself puts 
it. And so obvious is this, and so almost- 
universally recognized the truth, that elocu- 
tionists and readers in fact — not in effect but 
in fact — ^so divide, so punctuate, and so utter 
the passage. Poetry, we pause here to re- 
mind the reader, was at first prepared for 
oral use exclusively ; then it became, to a 
great extent and in many countries, a closet 
form ; and again it has come forth to the 
audience of mankind. 

We have thrown the above extract from 
the Dream of Fair Women into the form 
just given by discarding the poet's form as 
to verse and stanza but retaining his own 
words and grammatical punctuation strictly. 
This puts us at a disadvantage ; for, we fur- 
ther contend, that the poet, in forcing his 
language so far as he did into this measure 
and stanzaic form, made sacrifices — ^gave up 
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felicitous phrases and unique words, paus 
ing, recasting the thought, revamping the 
phrase, and after all no doubt feeling that 
only part of his hurrying thoughts had been 
fairly presented ; that, indeed, his winged 
words even had been too slow to catch all the 
ideas that burst into being in his mind as he 
was giving the poem shape. Free from 
these trammels the poet could doubtless have 
done fairer justice to his ideal; and free from 
these confusing externals the reader could 
have found the ideas more readily and more 
perfectly. And we mean this comment to 
apply to the composition and recitation of 
every poem in our language from Shakes- 
peare and Byron down to Patmore and 
Tupper. It is useless then to multiply illus- 
trative examples here. 

Let us pause again in order to emphasize 
the position we have taken. In pointing out 
what form the poetry of the future is to 
have, we not only try to prove that it should 
he free from the trammels of metre and 
stanza, but we show, as we think, that it is 
substantially free from them ; that the metre 
and atanza of our best poets — and we mean 
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aU our best poets — are in most cases metre 
and stanza to the eye only and not to the 
ear; and that the poetry of the future is to 
take no step greatly in advance of the poetry 
of the present, but mainly to recognize and 
to accept the freedom which the present 
enjoys in part — that is; to drop a formal 
sham. That which seems to us desirable, 
and which we hold to be inevitable, is a rec- 
ognition, by artists, of the freedom already, 
unnotcdly and apparently unconsciously, 
achieved and of record, as we have attempted 
to show in our protagonists in the field of 
verse. That freedom once clearly recognized 
and its principles accepted as legitimate, 
there must follow large and important advan- 
tages to the real poet — advantages already 
adverted to, consisting of that liberty in the 
art upon the avail and necessity of which 
Schiller, that prince of modern sestheticians, 
has written with such light and power. It 
is closely related to that Play-impulse — 
Spieltrieb — ^which has been called the chief 
nerve of Schiller's aesthetic system. 

The two most noted — ^perhaps it would be 
more exact to say most conspicaoua— ez- 
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amples of the disregard of metre and stanza 
are Walt Whitman and Adah Menken. Al- 
though neither of them illustrates our theory 
or verse-art, still their success, as far as it goes, 
tends to strengthen our position; and we 
mention them for the reason that careless 
readers may imagine that they or either of 
them may be cited as illustrations of our 
theory. Neither is. They both dropped 
metre and stanza, it is true, in which we 
think they were right; but both also dropped 
rhythm, which in our system is the grand 
and almost the only essential feature of poetry, 
certainly its characteristic in its distinction 
from prose. Both wrote, sometimes, poeti- 
cal thoughts in prose. Neither wrote poetry, 
generally. Some things that both have writ- 
ten are exquisitely rhythmical ; but the body 
of their writings is not. They differ, how- 
ever, so materially that we prefer to consider 
them separately, reserving a later page for 
brief illustrative extracts. 

Walt Whitman has written some genuine 
poetry, as we think; also a good deal of 
mere prose, some of it heavy ; and a great 
deal of twaddle and stuff. EUs rhythm. 
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wtaeD it comes, seema to come TCilhout his 
recognition of it. limpingly and soon to break 
down ; and his mind seema to accept prose 
AS the natural utterance of most of liia 
thouglita. In tbis we think he wds right, for 
the thoughts are for the most part prosaic — 
not often poetical at least — and these he 
ought to have separated front his few poems; 
and these latter ought to have been written 
In rhj'tbtnlcal language. But in his poema 
wo find, even at his supreme elevation and 
purity of fpcUag, an occasional — indeed, a 
fv«siiipiil — uKer forgettulneas of rbytbm. 
iDiltwd, tlui infeience seems Irresistible that 
Walt Whitman lacks almost utlerlj iu his 
spiritual or nervous organization that sense 
of melody which may be called an ear for 
rhythm. If this is so it is bis misfortune, 
anil liiiH linii, as we think, fatal to liim as an 
nrii.^t. II' ibe matter of his writings have 
mciii f'\i'n as prose or as what-not, he will 
live ; but I J is rank as a poet cannot well be 
greater m the future than It is in the present. 
Neither his Icottoclasm ikor his advanced 
is poetry, nor Is either of them In 
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Adah Menken has left far less prose in her 
few wild pages than Walt Whitman has in 
his, counting page for page. The rhythm of 
hers is more irregular or varied, it may be, 
but there is less mere prose. Her ear was 
truer and more delicate, but, like him, she 
had little if any knowledge of the principles 
of rhythm. With such knowledge she would 
have left us something far better than these 
few frantic soul-cries of poetic aspiration, 
shrieked as they were out of the Darkness 
into the ear of Humanity and of God; and 
she might have left us something brilliant. 

How far the lyric proper of the future — 
verses for singing with instrumental accom- 
paniment — may preserve its metre and stanza 
will depend something upon the music of 
the future. This lyric is mainly choral and 
social. It seems likely that congregational 
singing, wherein each of the stanzas is set to 
the same music, will hold its place for a long 
time. But is congregational singing itself 
necessarily a permanent institution? Choirs 
are usurpative. They are already beginning 
to adapt every stanza to music of its own. 
This we think is a natural tendency; and may 
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not — nay, must not — the tendency ultimately 
abolish the old way of Procrusteanizing 
every stanza, however diverse its thought, to 
the same notes o{ the organ? It is possible- 
it is at least conceivable — that, with that old 
way, will also go congregational singing it- 
self. That is not our immediate concern- 
however. It is certain that church music, in 
large cities most of all, is rapidly following 
the tendency of social or drawing-room and 
concert music, toward requiring separate and 
appropriate music to each stanza, as often as 
the stanzas contain one sentiment or turn of 
thought and another another. 

The opera, at first almost wholly lyrical, 
has gradually banished the stanza save in ex- 
ceptional or episodical cases. It gives narra- 
tion and dialogue without the slightest limi- 
tation by stanza. We mean here the opera 
of the present — ^the old or Italian school, that 
of Bellini, Donizetti, Kossini, and the earlier 
works of Verdi — the opera that made music 
the erid; and the poetry, the acting, the 
scenery, and other agencies of expression, to 
be the means to that end. This is changing, 
some contend that it has changed, to give 
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place to the new; the new, that makes the 
above-named agencies — the poetry, the act- 
ing, and the scenery — together with the music 
to be merely means toward^ the end which is 
the drama. This is the school of Wagner, of 
Berlioz, and of Gounod. It is the school of 
sense, of meaning, and of nature, as opposed 
to that of music or sound. The opera, even 
as it stands — the old, without claiming the 
new — has banished successively the stanza, 
rhyme, the offensive essentials of metre, and 
many of its minor trammels. The drawing- 
room, the concert hall, and the church choir, 
are all doing the same thing. 

The last entrenchment of the stanza will 
doubtless be that also of rhyme — the valen- 
tine and the mistress's-eyebrow literature of 
the love-smitten and rhyme-stricken swains. 
Of this we may say a word when we come to 
speak of rhyme. Let us here say, before 
leaving the subject, that we do not consider 
these eye-brow idyls and St. Valentine's 
jingles to be poetry at all or in any sense, 
either past, present, or future. And while 
versifying humorists will always need rhyme 
and jingle too, and ought to use them for 
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their purposes, that does not make rhymed 
fun to be poetry, so far as we can see. 

Rhyhe has two offices in poetry. One is 
to give emphasis to metre by signalizing the 
close of verses ; and the other is to impart 
melody to the language of poetry. To rhyme 
as an element of melody we have no manner 
of objection, but, on the contrary, urge its 
cultivation and use as a very important fea- 
ture. The other — verse-noting — ^is the more 
general use. This we regard as false art, and 
objectionable as all such art is. Our objection 
to metre with uniform verses of course in- 
volves objection to the mere notation of such 
verses. Rhyme further is obstructive, and is 
objectionable along with metre and stanza on 
that ground. To this add the sacrifices 
made in order to get the frequent terminal 
rhymes, and the objections largely overbal- 
ance the melody secured by such sound-itera- 
tion. And, beyond all this, the rhymes so 
manufactured want the spontaneity and the 
onomatopoetic character and value that be- 
long to properly introduced rhymes. 

Spontaneity may be readily distinguished 
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from constraint. When we read such verses 
as 

** Then ye may tell how pell and mell 
By red claymores and muAketa knell," 

we perceive that "knell" was lugged in to 
rhyme with "mell;" while "tell," "pell," 
and "mell" fell in with spontaneity. We 
naturally feel a half pity for the poet's genius 
that deemed such lugging necessary. And so 
with thousands of cases wherever the reader 
may turn in our rhymed literature. This use 
of rhyme came into our language presumably 
in the 12th century, and came from the East. 
Oriental languages, notably and representa- 
tively the Persian, make rhyme and metre 
available ; but the form and texture of Ori- 
ental thought and feeling — ^those elements 
that mark both as essentially Oriental and in 
radical contrast with ours — are so different 
from those of this hard and clear Anglo- 
Saxon head and heart of ours, that he goes 
far for a feeble help who tries to show our 
need of rhyme in that way. 
I Modem Greek poetry has this terminal or 
'verse-marking rhyme, whereas the ancient 
Greek poetry knew little, and in general 
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Dothing, of it. Does any one widi to infer 
from this fact that Bomajc poetry ia superior 
to that of classic Greece ? 

But we presume that there are few st this 
day that reaUj consider rhyme to be au easen- 
tial eleroeat of poetry. It therefore needs 
little if any argument to prove that it Is 
merely an adventitious one. So large a pro- 
portion of the poetry in our language is writ- 
ten in blank verse that he would be a bold 
advocate of rhyme's essentialneas that would 
even state his proposition categorically. 
Then, (o those that, granting that long pocma 
and poems of continuous narrative may be 
poetry without rhyme, claim that stiU to the 
lyric it is an essential feature, we have to say 
that some of the best lyrics in our language 
are in blank verse. There are several. One 
will suffice here. Let us take it from Tenny- 
son — the first verse-artist in English and per- 
haps the first in literature. In The Princess, 
a maid of lliose beside the royal Ida "smote 
her harp, aod sang:" 

"TeBrB, idle tears, 1 know not whst tbey tnMO, 
IVara from Oie depth of gome divine dcopBlr, 
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In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the dajs that are no more. 

'* Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the under- wm Id, 
Bad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge : 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

" Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns. 
The earliest pipe of half -awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes. 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square : 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

" Dear as remembered kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others : deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret : 
O Death in life, the days that are no more.^* 

If this is not a poem and a lyric, what is it? 
If it is a poem then there is a poem without 
terminal rhyme ; and therefore that cannot 
be an essential even of lyric poems. We 
might rest the question of rhyme just here ; 
but in order to show further the natural char- 
acter of sound-utterance and its real use, it 
may be worth the while to take a hasty 
glance over the subject as it appears in the 
past. This, mainly to infer why it is so 
common and in what conditions it serves a 
uKeful end. All of which will go, so far as it 
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goes at all, to show that the character of 
American thought, of English thought, and 
indeed, in general, of modem thought, is such 
that rhyme helps so little and hinders and 
weakens so much that we may expect and 
hope to see less of it in the future. 

Guest, in his laborious History of English 
Rhythms (1838), makes the odd statement that 
"rhime" — by which he means terminal 
rhyme, no doubt— originated with the Celtic 
nations — the Irish using it in their earliest 
poems and the Welsh using it as early as the 
sixth century — and that it was early trans- 
ferred to the Latin, and thence to the En- 
glish. This can be true only on the theory 
that Celtic literature is older than the Greek ; 
or tiiat the Celtic nations were ignorant of 
the Greek and Latin classics, which is entire- 
ly unlikely. Hhyme was known and used 
by poets of both those classic languages some 
centuries before the Christian era, as we shall 
see presently. 

Oriental languages readily run into rhyme, 
as Oriental thought and feeling readily run 
into sensuous fancies. The Arabic is so fac- 
ile in this way that that superficial and im- 
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pulsive people make jingle an ornament of 
their prose sometimes. The poetry of this 
people, like that of the Persians, when ama- 
tory and personal, frequently degenerates into 
conceits, puerilites, and jingle ; as in the 
days of Dante, the Italian had done. So with 
these two and some other Oriental tongues, 
rhymes, riddles, and coxcomb conceits — the 
natural if not legitimate children of easy 
rhyme^sometimes like luxuriant weeds 
over-grew and choked the growth of genuine 
sentiment and true poetic thought. We have 
found a similar result achieved in the works 
of the Seicentisti of Italy; and, indeed, in 
the dribblings of little poets in many if not 
most of the languages, ancient and modem, 
Western as well as Eastern, but in different 
degrees. Grave and earnest people, even 
when Oriental, have not fallen into that mis- 
fortune to any great extent. Hebrew poetry 
in general, free from the frivolities and inani- 
ties of the random stringers of Orient pearls, 
is free, natural, elevated, and almost rhyme- 
less. 

The Semitic races, taken together in com- 
parison, exhibited their several characters in 
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their use as in their not-use of rhyme ; as also 
did the Aryans, the more earnest and ad- 
vanced of both families finding less need for 
it than did the more emotional and unlet- 
tered. The law is one of Nature. Our peo- 
ple, we claim, are earnest and becoming ad- 
vanced in culture ; and as both these qualities 
are probably increasing, may we not expect 
less and less use for rhyme ? The scientific 
materialist and the utilitarian put this thought 
in another form. They say that poetry is 
dying out, mistaking the artificialities of 
verse for poetry. 

Let us give a moment's attention to rhyme 
in the past in our own family — ^the Aryan. 
A glance at a few instances in Greek poetry 
will suffice to show both that those supreme 
artists knew of rhyme, and that they knew 
to use it with discretion. Greek thought 
and language were perhaps as earnest as the 
Anglo-Saxon ; and both were certainly more 
direct. The Greek lyric poet used terminal 
rhyme only when extreme playfulness with 
personality was admissable, and not always 
then. We must remember, however, that 
this particular kind of poetry is the most 
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perishable of all, and that we have, in conse- 
quence, relatively fewer specimens preserved. 
Had this rhyme been clearly legitimate — that 
is, natural — the Greek car would doubtless 
have perceived it, and the Greek artist, 
availed himself of its available power. 

We shall hurry through with only a few 
illustrative examples. 

In Homer we find but the slighest possible 
trace of final rhyme ; but many fine speci- 
mens of iterative and melody rhymes, such as 
this from the Iliad, ili. 297 — an invocation 
of the most comprehensive and solemn kind : 

'* H6de de tis eipeaken Aduiidn te Tr66n te : 
Zeu kudiste, megiate^ kai athanatoi theoi aUoi/ 
Hopoteroi proteroi huper horkai pimSneian . 

The kudiste, megiste occurs in most of the 
direct appeals to Zeus, who is often spoken of 
as the pat4r andrdn te thc6n te ; while such 
verse endings as Euros te Notos te and an4r 
Eil8 te mcgas te, and scores of others in both 
the poems, show that the poet used them for 
a purpose. The solemnity marked in the ap- 
peal above quoted is exceptional as is the 
form of expression; and this fact recalls a 
like one, namely, that all the prayers in the 
Hebrew Scriptures are written in verse. 
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It k among the lighter lyriists that we find 
well-defined termmal rhyme, and always in 
specially fanciful passages of erotic i)oetry. 
Sappho, about 600 B.C., in her best-known 
poem addressed to Aphrodite, says — ^we di- 
vide her verses by her rhymes : 

'* Kai gar ai phettgeiy 
tach^cU&xei; 
at de ddra mS 
deket\aUad68e{j 
ai de mi phUei 
tache&B phikud 
ITouketheloiain,''* 

Erinnd of nearly the same date, in the same 
system of verse, called Sapphic and Adonic, 
gives us : 

" Panta de aphalUdn 
ho megistos aidn^ 
kai metapkuadn 
tnonaUoVaUds^'' 

Anakredn, some fifty years later, gives us 
the best example of early Greek rhymes — the 
best, so far as we know, in classic Greek po- 
etry. In his twentieth ode — To a Girl — ^we 
have terminal rhymes both double and alter- 
nate: 

* * Eg6 d''e9optr<}n eiin, 
hopda ad blepis me ; 
egd dUtdn genoimin. 
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hopda aei foris me. 
hvddr theld genesthai^ 

hop^ ge chrdta lotisd. 
muron^ gunai, genoiminy 

hop68 egd s^aleipad . ^ ' 

But Anakredn, rollicking bard of the flow- 
ing bowl though he was, drops this jingle as 
soon as his conceit is uttered ; and then goes 
on with his poem. Rhyme blossoms for him 
only upon the rosebush of the Dionean Aph- 
rodite, and there only when watered with 
Bromian dews. 

And so also in the fragments left to us of 
several other early poets of the same class — 
Archilochos, Pittakos, Aristoteles, Bacchuli- 
des, and divers anonyms — we find rhymes 
of the different kinds; the caprices, as it 
were, of exuberant feeling and heated fancy. 
Those who do not forget trifles will remem- 
ber Hood's 

*' Shows Rose knows those beauz^ woes;** 
and may find something that must have 
sounded a good deal like it to Greek ears 
in the first of these three verses from Hubrias 
the Kretan : 

" Touto gar agd, toutd fherizd, toutd 
pated ton hadun oinon op* ampeld, 
toutd deapotas mnoicu keklimai. *' 
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In Latin, Horace as well as Catullus and 
Tibullus, and that class of poets, occasion- 
ally but rarely descended to rhyme. We find 
something like it, pretty cleverly disguised to 
the eye, however, in the fifteenth epode of 
Horace, which begins — dividing by his 
rhymes— thus : 

" Nox erat et ccelo 
fulgebat \una aereno 

Inter minora sidera. 
Cum tu mugnorum 
numen laeaura deorum 

In verba jurabaa mea — " 

wherein the intention can hardly be doubted. 
And Horace's inspiration was the same as An- 
akreon's apparently. 

But, finally, let us bring rhyme to the 
crucial test to which we brought metre and 
stanza — the demands of Nature and common 
sense upon the reader-aloud. As in regard to 
metre and stanza we found that our best 
poets are practically ignoring their existence, 
to the ear, and preserving only a semblance 
of them to the eye ; so in regard to rhyme, 
our poets, while putting it at the metre- 
noting places — the ends of the verses — do so 
without desiring it to have that office. Cer- 
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taiDly the absurdity of noting metre while in 
effect ignoring metre is patent enough. We 
mean that if, when we read The Dream of 
Fair Women or Locksley Hall, we do so as if 
there were neither metre nor stanza in the 
poem, we must, by the same necessity and 
imder the same law, ignore the rhyme, so far, 
at least, as it is used to mark the metrical di- 
visions. Let us come to example. Most of 
us have heard David Everett's always-popu- 
lar poem, beginning with — 

*' You"! scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the «taye ; 
And if I chance to fall be-2oio 
Demosthenes and Cioe-ro, 
Don't view me with a critic's eye, 
But pass mj imperfections by "— 

recited by some school-boy, as we give the 
lines, the full accentual stress falling on the 
rhyming words ; and we all know the effect. 
Now it is beyond question that this school- 
boy reading — this juvenile rhyme-riding — is 
the perfectly legitimate effect of the false art 
involved in noting the verse-ends with 
rhymes. It is pitiable sing-song, obscuring 
the sense and utterly destroying all the beau- 
ties of rhythm and word-melody, and making 
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the general effect painfully ludicrous. Every- 
body that has ever endured a school exhibi- 
tion knows this. The fact that such render- 
ing irvvariably comes of putting that or any 
similarly rhymed piece into the mouths of 
youths is of itself very strong if not conclu- 
sive proof that there is something radically 
wrong in the structure. That is, there is too 
much metre-noting and too little melody in 
the rhyme. We hold that the school-boy*s 
ding-dong is the true reading of this false 
literary form. The remedy lies not in re- 
iterated rehearsals and birch or ferule, but 
in remodelling the piece, so that the form 
shall not necessarily mislead the boy. 

Our principle and reasoning apply to every 
poem in the language. We state, without 
qualification, that there is not a poem in 
metre, stanza, and rhyme, in the English 
language that can he read aloud as it is 
written vrithout marring the meaning or 
making sing-song of the piece. Open a vol- 
ume of Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, Longfellow, Poe — ^any metring 
and rhyming poet, good or bad — and the truth 
of our proposition will appear. And no elo- 
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cutionist--be he orator, actor, teacher, 
preacher, or what not — that is m his senses 
will undertake, wiU dare, to present any such 
poem to an intelligent audience as it stands 
in the printed books. 

.. We shall give, a few pages further on, 
some examples illustratiye of our idea of the 
difference between written and uttered poetry. 
We do not propose nor wish to extend this 
discussion in detail to the remaining points 
mentioned — Alutebation, Itehation and 
Echo, Onohatofosia, and Refbain — ^upon 
the ground that they are not features pecu- 
liar to poetry, but belong to language in gen- 
eral. They belong equally to prose, although 
the use of them, or some of them, is probably 
more frequent in verse than in prose. Any 
one that feels diposed to pursue this enquiry 
may look up the matter in the broad field of 
English literature. He will find Churchiirs 
"Apt alliteration's artful aid" in a number 
of authoi-s, notably in the ornate and effect- 
ive speeches of Chancellor Phillips. Macau- 
lay may furnish iteration and echo ; Buskin 
and all .the fina descriptive writen» ooomato- 
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poeia; Franklin, refrain; and so on to the end 
of the chapter. 

Our conclusions, then, are, that our poetry 
— ^the poetry of the present — not only ought 
to discard metre, stanza, and rhyme, 03 they 
are now used, but has actually don6 so, ex- 
cept to the eye alone ; that the verse meas- 
ures a sentence or a leading phrase and the 
stanza corresponds to the paragraph, in 
prose ; that terminal rhyme is, like metre 
and stanza, an impediment to free and natural 
expression, and to that extent directly ob- 
jectionable ; and, in fine, that no revolution 
in the structure of verse is imminent, but 
that poets should, and doubtless will, shape 
their poems so as to assist and not to impede 
or confuse the reader, which will be done by 
making their verses and their stanzas, when 
they use stanzas, to depend upon and thus to 
show the natural divisions of their thoughts 
and not merely equal measures of words. 

We present, in the way of a supplement or 
appendix, two parts more, both of examples 
mainly ; the former to illustrate our own 
system, and the latter to contrast it with othas. 

iLLTTft'r&A.TXVE £xAHPLBfi.^The examples 
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wd give here are for the most part familiar 
ones, and are the more useful for that reason. 
We give them sometimes with the reading 
arrangement as to paragraphs, carefully pre- 
serving the minor punctuation of the authors; 
and sometimes in other forms, according to 
the point to be illustrated. Bj ' ' minor punc- 
tuation" we mean that notation which is 
generally called grammatical— embracing the 
period, colon, semi-colon, comma, interroga- 
tion and exclamation points, and the dash — 
although we take issue with Wilson, who 
holds that '' the art of punctuation is founded 
rather on grammar than on rhetoric." Our 
view is that all punctuation belongs to rhet- 
oric, for the reason that its end is to enable the 
reader to get at and to give the author's real 
meaning ; rhetoric being taken with Locke's 
meaning, its end being to make efficient all 
communication by language. Punctuation 
we understand to embrace not only the points 
just enumerated but also italics, paragraph 
breaks, quotations, accents, parentheses, hy- 
phens, Tongs and shorts, displays, spacings, 
and all other marks to indicate meanings, 
whether called grammatical or rhetorical. 
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In our sdections we discard, as the readei 
must always do, the stanzas, metres, and 
rhymes so far as rhymes merely mark metres. 
The rhymes thus subordinated to. their legiti- 
mate use of melody will be found to be of no 
other use ; and, indeed > to be of no very 
great disadvantage to the reader, the strong- 
est objection to them in general being the 
trouble and -sacrifices they cost the writers, 
who often had to wring them in at consider- 
able cost. 

Special peculiarities will be mentioned 
with each piece. 

In Mrs. Browning's Cowper's Grave there 
is one stanza, out of the fourteen which make 
the poem, in which the verses and the sen- 
tences are coincident ; and in which we find 
the ideal of the poem — an ideal which the 
poet could not sustain even to the end of the 
second stanza. The perfect stanza is the first : 

*'It Is a place where poets crowned maj feel the 

heart's decaying. 
It is a place where happy saints may weep amid 

their praying. 
Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, 

languish. 
Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she 

ga>8 her anguish.*' 
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The rhythm is iambic, the metre heptametric, 
and the rhyme successive and double. 

The poem goes on in the same rhythm and 
rhyme but the metre is abandoned, although 
the poet dared not depart from the conven- 
tional shapes. The stanzas following the 
above continue thus : 

** O poets, from a maniac's tongue was poured the 
deathless singing 1 

O Christians, at your cross of hope, a hopeless 
hand was clinging I 

O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths 
beguiling, groaned inly while he taught you 
peace, and died while you were smiling I 

And now, what time ye all may read through dim- 
ming tears his story, how discord on the music 
fell, and darkness on the glory, and how when, 
one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights 
^ departed, he wore no less a loving face because 
so broken-hearted, he shall be strong to sanc- 
tify the poet's high vocation, and bow the 
meekest Christian down in meeker adoration. 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good 
forsaken, named softly as the household name 
of one whom God hath taken. 

With quiet sadness and no gloom I learn to think 
upon him— with meekness that is gratefulness 
to God whose heaven hath won him, who suf. 
f ered once the madness-cloud to His own love 
to bind him, but gently led the blind along 
where breatli and birds could find him, and 
wrought within his shattered brain such quick 
poetic senses as hills have language for, and 
stars, harmonious influences. 
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The pnlae of dew upon the grass, kept his within 
its number, and sQent siiadowB from the trees 
refreshed him like a slomber/* 

This brings us thzongh six stanzas, which 
will suffloe for oar purpose. The minor punc- 
tuation has been scrupulously preserved. 
Borne one is no doubt ready to say that the 
sentences are too long, and that the phrases 
are tacked on with unnecessary prolixity ; 
and we are equally ready to admit that the 
criticism is legitimate. The fault, however, 
is Mrs. Browning's; not ours. 

The Artist, by Owen Meredith, is in quat- 
rain stanzas, with alternate rhymes, tetrameter 
or octo-syllabic verses, and iambic rhythm of 
average purity. We give fourteen of the 
flfty-one stanzas— enough for our purpose. 
It is clear that the poet, in his mind, ignored 
both metre and stanza, but wrote them with 
his pen for the eye, and in obedience to cus- 
tom ; and that his rhymes serve no useful 
end whatever, but were fetters to his feet, and 
baubles for which he paid high prices in 
every stanza. To be intelligible the stanzas 
must be read somehow thus : 



tt 



O Artist, range not over-wide : 

Lest what thou seek be haplj hid in bramble- 
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blossoms at thj side, or shut within the daisy- 
lid. 

God's fflorj lies not out of reach. 

The moss v/e crush beneath our feet, the pebbles 
on the wet sea beach, have solemn meanings 
strange and sweet. 

The peasant at his cottage door may teach thee 
more than Plato knew : 

See that thou scorn him not : 

Adore Gk>d in him, and thy nature too. 

Know well thy friends. 

The woodbine's breath, the woolly tendril on the 
vine, are more to thee tJian CSato's death, or 
Cicero's words to Catiline. 

The wild rose is thy next in blood : 

She. re Nature with her, and thy heart. 

The kingcups are thy sisterhood : 

Consult them duly in thine art. 

Nor cross the sea for gems. 

Nor seek : 

Be sought. 

Fear not to dwell alone. 

Possess thyself. 

Be proudly meek. 

See thou be worthy to be known. 

The Qenius of thy daily ways shall meet, and take 
thee by the hand : 

But serve him not as who obeys : 

He is thy slave if thou command : 

And blossoms on the blackberry-stalks he shall en- 
chant as thou dost pass, till they drop gold upoii 
thy walks, and diamonds in the dewy grrass. 

Such largess of the liberal bowers from left to 
right is grandly flung, what time their subject 
blooms and flowers King-Poets walk in state 
among. 

Be quiet. 

Take things as they come. 
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Each hour will draw out some surprise. 
With blessings let the days go home : 
Thou Shalt have thanks from eyening sUes. 
Lean not on one mind constantly: 
Lestf where one stood before, two f alL 
Something Ood hath to say to thee worth Hearing 

from the lips of all. 
All things are thine (fstate : 
Yet must thou first display the title-deeds, and sue 

the world. 
Be strong : 

And trust high instincts more than all the creeds. 
I^e world of thought is packed so tight, if thou 

stand up another tumbles : 
Heed it not, though thou have to fight with giants: 
Whoso follows stumbles. 
Assert thyself : 

And by and by the world will come and lean on the». 
But seek nol praise of men : 
Thereby shall false shows cheat thee. 
Boldly be. 

We have several times heard A Psalm of 
Life read ; but no reader, except the school- 
boy under twelve, ever rendered the poem as 
it stands divided in the books. When the 
school-boy recited it as it stands every hearer 
felt moved to laugh, or blush, or weep, ac- 
cording as he stood related to the youthful 
declaimcr. Readers of riper years take liber- 
ties with Mr. Longfellow's verses and stanzas; 
and usually render the piece in somewhat 
this way : 
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** Tell me not, in mournful numbers, * Life is but an 

empty dream !' 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, and things are 

not what they 6€»em. 
Life is real I 
Life is earnest I 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
' Dust thou art, to dust returnest,^ was not spoken 

of the soul. 
Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, is our destined 

end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow finds us farther 

than to-day. 
Art is long, and Time is fleeting, and our hearts, 

though stout and brave, still, like muffled 

drums, are beating funeral marches to the 

grave. 
In the world*s broad field of battle, in the bivouac 

of Life, be not like dumb driven cattle 1 
Be a hero in the strife ! 
Trust no Future, however pleasant I 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act,— 

Act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God overhead! 
Lives of great men all remind us we can make our 

lives sublime, and, departing, leave behind us 

footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, sailing o'er lifers 

solemn main, a forlorn and shipwrecked 

brother, seeing, shall take heart again. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, with a heart for any 

fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, leam to labor and 

to wait." 

In the extensively varied yet somewhat uni 



/ 
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form rhythm of Lucile, which is anapestic, 
we have some excellent illustrations of our 
system of scanning. In the following pass- 
age we have, in the body of anapests, a few 
iambs and a few fourth paeons. We shall 
designate both of these variety feet with 
"italics; and note the scanning throughout, 
but leave the poet's artificial and arbitrary 
verses as they are given in the books : 

xzvni. 

"— O Nat I ure, how fair [ is thy face, | 
And how light | is thj heart, | and how friend | less 

thy grace ! | 
Thou false mis | tress of man 1 1 thcu dost sport | 

with him light | ly 
In hia hours | of ease | and enjoy | ment ; and 

bright I ly 
Dost thou smile \ to his smile ; | to bis joys | thou in- 

clin I e«t. 

But his SOT I rows» thou know | est them not, | nor 

divin I est. 
While he tooos^ | thou art wan | ton ; thou let | test 

him love | thee; 
But thou art \ not his friend, | for his grief 1 cannot 

move I thee. 
And at lasty \ when he sick I ens and dies I what dost 

thou? 
All as gay 1 are thy gar | ments, as care | less thy 

brow, I 
And thou laugh { est and toy I est with an I y new 

com I er^ 
Not a tear | more for win I ter, a smile I less for sum | 

mer/ 
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Hast thou nev I er an ang I uish to heare I the heart 

un 1 der 
That fair I breafit of thine, | O thou fern I inine won | 

der! 
For all I these— the young, i and the fair, | and the 

strong, i 
Who have loved I thee, and lived I with thee gay 1 17 

and long, I 
And who now— on thy bo I som lie dead? | and their 

deeds I 
And their days I are forgot | ten I O hast I thou no 

weeds I 
And not one I year of mourn I ing,— one out 1 of the 

man I y 
That deck I thy new brld I als f orev I er,— nor an I y 
Regrets I for thy lost i loves, concealed i from the 

new, I 
O thou wid I ow of earth's I genera | tions t Oo to ! | 
If the sea I and the night | wind know aught i of 

these things, I 
Jliey do I not reveal I it. We are I not thy kings." | 

A few verses from Scott will serve to ill us 
trate the frequent departures from ideal sys- 
tems which one of the best versifijers in the 
language found necessary. We note the scan- 
ning as we conceive it should be. Instead of 
tixe usual naming the first foot a trochee, 
which in our system is merely nonsense, we 
show how we dispose of the acknowledged 
irregularity, so often oeeurring at the begin- 
ning of this poet's tetrametric verse. We 
select this for its illustrative irregularities ; 
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" One way I remained— I the King's I command I 
Sent Mar | mlon I to the Scut | tish land : I 
I ling I ered here, i and res I cue planned I 

For Clar I a and | for me : I 
This cai | tiff monk, I for gold, I did swear I 
He would I to Whit | bj's shrine I repair, | 
And 1 by his drugs, 1 my ri I val fair 1 

A saint i in heaven I should be. I 
But ill I the das I tard kept I his oath, I 
Whose cow I ardice I has undone I us both. I 
And now | my tongue I the se i cret tells, I 
Not I that remorse | my bo I som swells, I 
But I to assure I my soul | that none | 
Shall ey i er wed I with Mar | mion. | 
Had for | tune my I last hope I betrayed, | 
This pack i et, I to tlie King I conveyed, | 
Had giy I en him I to the heads I man's stroke, | 
Although I my heart I that in | stant broke.— I 
Now, men 1 of death, j work forth | your will, I 
For 1 1 can suf I fer and I be still ; I 
And come I he slow, I or come I he fast, | 
It is I but Death I who comes I at last. '' I 

A single stanza of Macaulay's Horatius 
will show us another form of variety : 

*' Ijars For | sena I of Clus I ium | 

By the Nine I Qods I he swore | 
That I the great house I of Tar I quin | 

Should suf I fer wrong I no more. I 
By the Nine I Gods I he swore I it. 

And named I a tryst I ing day, | 
And bade I his mes I sengers I ride forth, | 
East I and west, I and south I and north, 1 

To sum i mon his I array. " | 

As a specimen of the so-called dactylic 
rhythm let us quote enough of The Shore, 
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by Owen Meredith, to show that it is neces- 
sjirily anapestic. We leave the poet with his 
own stanzas : 

" Can I it be worn | en that walk I in the sea- 1 mist 

un I der the cliffs I there ? 
Where, | ^neath a bi*in I j brow, | cream I ing, ad- 

van I ces the lip I 
Of the foam, I and out I from the sand- 1 choked 

an I chors, on 1 to the skiffs I there. 
The long I ropes swin^ I through the surge, i as it 

tum I bles ; and glit I ter, and drip. I 

"All the place I in a lu I rid, glim I mering, em I erald 
glo I ry, 
Glares I like a Ti I tan world | come back | under 
heay | en again : | 
Ton I der, up there, I are the steeps i of the sear | 
kings, fa I mous in sto I ry ; 
But who I are they I on the beach ? | 
They are nei | ther wom | en, nor men. | 

** Who knows, I are they i the land's I or the wa | ter^s, 
liv I ing creat I ures ? 
Bom I of the boil I ing sea? I nurst | ia the seeth- 1 
ing storms? I 
With their wom I an*8 hair I dishey I elled o | yer 
their stern | male feat I ures, 
Strid I ing, bare I to the knee ; I mag I nifled 
mar | itime forms !" I 

Here the rhythm is clearly anapestic, the 
metrie hexameter, and the rhymes both single 
and doable but alternate. The majority of 
the feet are anapests ; next, iambs ; and last, 
mones. In some instances the double rhymes 
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assist the rhythm and in none do they impede 
it. They are always followed, in the next 
verse, by a mone or an iamb ; so that the 
feeble syllable as a prefix never makes even 
a fourth paeon. The combinations thus 
made are these: "there? Where," "-ry 
Glares," "-ures? Bom," and "-ures, 
Strid,-" which make quite passable iambs ; 
and "there. The long," and "-ry ; But who," 
which do well enough for anapests. 

The Skylark, by Hogg, is popularly re- 
garded as dactylic. In order to contrast true 

scanning with the ocular we present one 
stanza in both forms — the written and the 

reading: 

** Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and leal 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee I 
Wild is thy lay, and loud. 
For in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing. 
Where art thou journeying? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. *^ 

Now, Tising the same words, with the same 
minor punctuation, we give the same, noting 
the anapests with an oocasional initial mone : 
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*' Bird I of the wild I emess, blithe I some and cum- 1 

berless, sweet I be thy mat I in o'er moor ! land 

and lea ! I 
Em I blem of hap I piness, blest I is thy dwell | ing 

place— Oh I to abide I in the des I ert with thee ! I 
Wild I is thy lay, I and loud, far | in the down I y 

cloud, love I gives it en | ergy, love | gave it 

birth. I 
Where, 1 on thy dew I y wing, where I art thou 

jour I neying? Thy lay | is in heav I en, thy 

love I is on earth/* | 

Thus, it is easy to see that the system is 
anapestic. The reader may take his choice, 
in the last sentence, between recognizing 
"-neying? Thy lay" as a forth paeon, and 
making one syllable of "neying" by synser- 
esis. We prefer the fourth paeon. 

Some excellent examples of double rhyme 
occur in Morris's Near the Lake. These ex- 
cessively artificial lines can hardly be read in 
any way, and the punctuation — especially 
the semi-colon after "snow," in the fourth 
verse— is so faulty, that, in despair of making 
anything readable or intelligible of it by ar- 
ranging, we give two stanzas as they stand, 
noting the feet as well as we can : 

" Near | the lake I where drooped I the wil | loto, 
Long time I ago ! | 
Where I the rock | threw back | the bil 1 2oic, 
Bright I er than snow ; | 
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Dwelt I a maid, I beloved I and cher I i8hed\ 

By high I and low ; I 
But I with aat J umn's leaf Tshe per I isAed, 

Long time I ago 1 1 

** Rock I and tree I and flow | ing wa | ter. 

Longtime I ago! I 
Bee I and bird I and bios | som taught I her 

Lovers spell I to know ! | 
While I to my I fond words I she list I ened, 

Mur I muring low, I 
Ten I derly | her dove I eyes gUst I ened 

Long time I ago P I 

We have given the refrain, "Long time 
ago/' as a sort of iambic dimeter, for the 
reason that, in this way, it is made to cor- 
respond to the other short verses — ^such of 
them, at least, as have clearly defined 
rhythm of any kind ; but we have done 
this in some doubt whether it would make 
more decided nonsense of it or not to cut 
it into a trimeter, thus : 

** Long I time j ago. " I 

The rhythm of The Last Leaf, by Holmes, 
is not so easy to mark, although the reading 
is not obscure. We venture to suggest the 
following notation of the first two stanzas : 

" I saw 1 him once i before, 1 
As I he passed J by the door, | 
And again I 
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The pave I ment-stones | resQund | 
As he tot I ters o'er | the ip*ound I . 
With his cane. 1 

" They say | that in I his prime, I 
Ere the prun | ing knife | of Tlma | 

Cut him down, I 
Not a bet | ter man | was found | 
By the cri | er on I his round | 

Through the town/' | 

The reader will observe the peculiarity of 
the second verse of the first stanza. We have 
chosen this as the least of three evils. The 
worst of the three is to torture the verse into an 
iambic trimeter, so as to correspond closely 
with the other pair- verses ; thus : 

" As he I passed by I thedoor.^^ 
This is, of course, not to be thought of. The 
middle one of the three evils is to ignore the 
poet's vaguely sustained ideal of trimeters, 
and to make the verse — as it really is — ^an 
anapestic dimeter ; thus : 

*' As he passed | by the door." | 

In one of Sidney Lanier's recent poems — 
The Symphony — there is a striking example 
of double iterative rhymes and of alliteration, 
both very effectively managed. It is this : 

*' And then these passionate protestings 
Merged in grieving moods, until 
They sank to sad requestings 
And suggestings sadder still.'* 
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We give the following as a fair representa- 
tive specimen of Walt Whitman's poetry, so- 
called. We note, in a few verses, what may 
be called scanning, for want of a better 
name; but do not continue it through the poem 
for the reason that the rhythm — if there is 
any — ^is beyond our comprehension : 

"I eel I ebrate I myself : 
Aod what 1 1 a.s8ume I you I shall assume ; | 
For ev i ery at I om belong^ I ing to me I as good t 

belong I to you. I 
Iloafe I and invite I my soul ; I 
I lean I and loaf e I at my ease, I observ I ing a 

spear | of sum I mer grass. I 

*' Hous I es and rooms I are full I of perfumes | —the 
shelves I are crovrd I ed with )ierfumes ; I 

I breathe I the fra I grance I of myself, | and know | 
.it and like lit; 

The distilla | tion would I intox I icate | me | al I so, 
but 1 1 shall not Jet I it. 

**The atmosphere is not a perfume— it has no taste 
of the distillation— it is odorless ; 
It is for my mouth forever— I am in love with it ; 
I will go to the bank of the wood, and become un- 
disguised and naked ; 
I am mad for it to be in contact with me.^' 

" A child once said, What U the grass f fetching it to 
me with full hands ; 
How could I answer the child f 
I do not know what it is, any more Uian he. 

'* I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of 
hopeful green stuff woven. 
Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
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A scented gift and remembrancer, designedly 
dropt. 

Bearing the owner^s name someway in the cor- 
ners, that we may see and remark, and say. 
Whose f 

** Or I guess the grass is iteelf a child, the produced 
babe of the vegetation. 

** Or I guess it is a unifoi*m hieroglyphic ; 
And it means, sporting alike in broad zones and 

narrow zones, 
Orowing among black folks as well as white ; 
Kemuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I gire 

them the same, I receive the same.*^ 

The following extract from Adah Menken's 

Hemlock in the Furrows will suffice to give 

an idea of her verse-movement. A few 

verses, noted with scanning, will show how far 

the poet wandered from rhythm and niles : 

zn. 
'* Jeal I ous Soul ! | 
The stars 1 that are trem I bling forth I their si | lent 

nies I sages I to the hills I have none I for thee ! I 
The moth I er-moon I that so lov I ingly reach I eth 

down I her arms I of light I heedeth not i thy 

Love! I 
See, i the pale pin | ions that thou | hast plead | ed 

for gath I er themselves I up in | to rings I and 
* then I slant out I to the dust ! 
The pass | ion flow | ers lift I up their lov | ing fa I ces 

and o I pen their vel | vet lips | to the bapt | ism 

of Love, I but heed I not thy warm I kiss I es 1 
Shut out I all this bright I ness that hath | God's 

Beau I ty and liv I eth back I the si I lenoe I of 

HisKest. I 
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Cease knocking at the starry gate of the wondrous 

realm of Song. 
Hush away this pleading and this praying. 
Gk> back to thy wail of fetter and chain I 
Qo back to thy night of loving in vain I 

IV. 

^* O weak soul ! let us follow the heavy hearse that 

bore our old Dream out past the white-horned 

Daylight of Love. 
Let thy i>ale Dead come up from their furrows of 

winding-sheets to mock thy prayers with what 

thy days might have been. 
Let the Living come back and point out the shad- 

ows they swept o^er the disk of tiiy morning 

star. 
Have thou speech with them for the story of its 

swimming in tn^mulous nakedness to ttie Red 

Sea of the Fast. 
Go back and grapple with thy lost Angels that 

stand in terrible judgment against thee. 
Seek thou the bloodless skeleton once hugged to 

thy depths. 
Hath it grown warmer under thy passionate kiss- 

ings? 
Or, hath it closed its seeming wings and shrunk 

its white body down to a glistening coU? 
Didst thou wait the growth of fangs to front the 

arrows of Lovers latest peril? 
Didst thou not see a black, hungry vulture wheel- 
ing down low to the white-bellied coil where 

thy Heaven had once based itself? 
O blind Soul of mine ! 

V. 

** Blind, blind with tears! 
Not for thee shall Love climb the Heaven of thy 
columned Hopes to Eternity! 
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Under the silver shadow of the cloud waits no 
blushing star thy trjst. 

Didst thou not see the pale, widowed West loose 
her warm arms and slide the cold burial earth 
down upon the bare face of thy sun? 

Gasing upon a shoal of asbes, thou hast lost the 
way that struck upon the heavy, obstructive 
values of the grave to thy heaven. 

Mateless thou needs must vaguely feel along the 
dark, cold steeps of Night. 

Hath not suffering made thee wise? 

When, oh when? 

vii 
" Oo down to the black brink of Death and let its 

cool waters press up to thy weary feet. 
See if its trembling waves will shatter the grand 

repeating of thy earth-star. 
See if the eyes that said to thee their speechless 

Love so close will reach thee from this sorrow^ 

ful continent of Life. 
See if the red hands that seamed thy shroud will 

come around thy grave. 
Then, O Soul! thou mayest drag them to the very 

edges of the Death-pit, and shake off their red 

shadows! 
Thy strong vengeance may then bind the black- 
winged crew down level with their beds of Are I 

VII. 

•* But wait, wait 1 
Take up the ruined cup of Life that struck like a 

planet through the dark, and shone clear and 

full as we starved for the feast within. 
Go down to the black otOnga of the Noiseless Sea, 

and wait, poor Soul ! 
Measure down the depth of thy bitterness and wait 1 
Bandage down with the grave-clothes the pulses of 

thy dying life and wait I 
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to show that there is nothing especially new 
in it. Even the author, who says that it is 
" founded on a new principle ; namely, that 
of counting in each line the accents, not the 
syllables," seems to have had only general 
ideas on the subject. We quote :-^ 

" The lore | ly la | dy, Christ | abel, 1 
Whom I her fa i ther loves | so well, | 
What makes her in the wood so late, 
A furlong from the castle gate ? 
She had dreams all yester night 
Of her own betrotlied knight ; 
And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that^s far away." 

The metre is tetrameter. The rhythm is a 
very much varied iambic, the variants being 
both mones and anapests, with occasional 
snatches of prose. The principle of count- 
ing the accents is the basis of all our prosody. 
The erroneous use of the word octosyllabic 
to describe this tetrameter has done a good 
deal, no doubt, to mislead the general reader. 
There are in iambic tetrameters often nine or 
ten, and even more, syllables ; while the 
metre remains strictly tetrameter ; that is, of 
four accents,' no note being taken of an oc- 
casional weak syllable admitted to relieve the 
rhythm of rigidity. We can find few exoe|^ 
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tions, either before Coleridge or since, to the 

general law which that poet no more violated 

than did Longfellow, whose Wreck of the 

Hesperus, and most of his other poems for 

that matter, are constructed on this so-called 

new principle. The poem just named begins 

with this four-three measured stanza : 

" It was the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company/^ 

Here we have eight, six, twelve, and six 
syllables ; that is, the first verse has eight 
syllables and four accents, whereas the third 
and corresponding verse has twelve syllables 
and still only four accents. Coleridge as a 
critic, and our other critics seem to be merely 
ignorant of the fact that syllables are never 
counted and accents always are. 

ET-CiETERA — We give in this part — the 
second of the two supplemental ones — some 
examples taken, first, from Murray's Gram- 
mar as representative of the prosodies of the 
older school ; and, secondly, from Edgar 
Foe's discussions of the prosodies. We thus 
show the extent of our departure from both 
the older and the newer prosodists of our 
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langaage. In most cases we prefer merely to 
put the examples side by side for contrast ; 
but in some instances we have added a few 
words explanatory. 

First, as to Murray. 

Murray's Grammar gives the conclusions 
upon prosody that were generally accepted 
at that time (1795), and which are not in any 
sense obsolete to-day. He refers to Sheridan's 
Art of Reading (1775) as the source of many 
of his own rules and observations respecting 
prosody. We pass by the author's rather 
confused ideas of quantity, accent and time, 
and turn directly to his scanning. 

First. It is inferable from what we have 
said that our differences begin with the feet 
to be used. Murray's list embraces eig^t — 
four dissyllable, and four trisyllable, as 
follows : 

A Trochee — ^ 
An Iambus ^ ■— 

A Spondee 

A Pyrrhic >-' >-' 
A Dactyl — w >-• 
An Amphibrach >^ — w 
An Anapest w ^«/ — 
A Tribrach ^^>^ 

Of these we need but two — ^the iambus and 
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the anapest — which alone can be used as the 
bases of systems of verse ; and to these two 
we add two others whose only function is to 
give variety to the other two. Our list em- 
braces four, as follows : 

A Mone — 

An Iamb ^ — 

An Anapest w w — 

A Fourth Peeon >-'>-'«*• — 

Second, In giving the various kinds of 
trochaic verse, the author quotes the follow- 
ing, as a species consisting of three trochees 
with an additional long syllable. We give 
the verses first with his so-called trochees 
noted : 

'* Restless I ra5rt&ls | toil f5r | n5ught; | 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought; i 
BUS'S, a I native | of the | sky, | 
Never | wandera. | Mortals, | try; | 
There you | cannot | seek in | vain; | 
For to I seek her | is to 1 gain." i 

Here we find an anomalous syllable at the 
end of every verse. We have the same sylla- 
ble at the beginning ; but it is not anomalous, 
being simply and legitimately a mone replac- 
ing an iamb. We scan the verses thus : 

" Best I less mor | tals toil i for nought; | 
Bliss I in vain | on earth j is sought; | 



i 
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BlisB, I ana I tive of | the sky, | 
Nev I er wan | dera. Mor | taJs, try; | 
There | you can | not seek | hi vain; | 
For I to seek | her is | to gain/* | 

Third. Of the dactyl — ^we confine our ex- 
amples to one for each foot — Murray says, 
briefly : " The dactylic measure being very 
uncommon, we shall give only one example 
of one species of it/' and quotes this verse 
and a half, giving the foUov^ing division of it : 

'' Frdm thS I5w | pleasiire 5f | this f &U8n ] n&t&re, f 
Rise w6 td I higher, | etc . '' 

We discover no rhythm of any kind in the 
verse. It is merely prose. If, however, w;e 
assume Murray's quantities to be natural and 
therefore true, which we deny squarely, the 
proper scanning is of course this : 

" From I the low pleas | ure of this | fallen na | ture, 
rise I we to high | er, etc.^* 

But, evidently, the father of English gram- 
mars, like good Homerus, was nodding. 

Fourth. Murray quotes this line as con- 
sisting of one dactyl and four iambics : 

"Murmiiring, | and with 1 him fled | the shades | of 
night." ! 

The fact to start with here is that the verse 
is not rhythmical — is prose — at the begin- 
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ning ; and is not to be scanned. The fault 
did not lie at the grammarian's door, but at 
that of the poet. If, however, called upon 
to scan it, we do so, under protest, as follows ; 

** Mur I muring, and with | him fled ! the shades | of 
night." I 

making the first foot a mone, the second a 
fourth paeon, and the others iambs. We are 
aware that this is prosodial nonsense ; but not 
such utter nonsense as putting, as Murray 
does, conflicting movements in the same line. 
Fifth. Murrajr quotes this verse from 
the Paradise Lost : 

" 0*er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp'*— 
and says : **This line contains three amphi- 
brachs (^ — ^) mixed with iambics." That 
is to say, the feet in the line are these : 

and the verse must be divided in this wise : 
" 0*8r mfinj^ | & fro I zSn. manj^ | & fiS 1 rj^ Alp." | 
That is Murray's meaning. It is only at rare 
intervals that anything in literature can be 
more absurd than this ; for, although the ac- 
centuation of the line is correct, the blending 
of amphibrachs — an impossible foot in any 
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language, let us remark in passing — with 
iambs is done in utter contempt, or ignorance 
of the plainest principle of verse. The fact 
is, the verse is a perfect one, and Milton's 
happiest art seems to have aided him in giv- 
ing H form. The scanning is both easy and 
natural. The verse, in an iambic system, is 
most happily relieved for legitimate effect 
with anapcsts. It is thus : * 
'* O'er ma | dj a fro | zen, ma | dj a fi | ery Alp." | 

Sixth, As his one example of a tribrach, 
Murray quotes this line : 

** Innumera5Z€ before th* Almighty's throne." 

the syllables "-erable" being the tribrach. 

The scanning is, as it should be, this : 

" Innum I erable I before | th'Almight | y's throne.** j 

The **-erable" is nothing in prosody. A 
poor anapest, if anything ; but nothing. It is 

unrhythmical. It is prose. 

Seventh, This verse is given to show us a 
trochee, a spondee by quantity, and a spon- 
dee by accent, all in an iambic line : 
*' See the bold youth strain up the threat*nhig steep.** 
Murray's scanning is this : 

*' See the | bold youth | strain up ( the threat* | ning 
steep.'*] 
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His trochee is " See the ;" his genuine spon- 
dee by quantity is " bold youth ;" and his 
spondee by accent is "strain up." The 
gravest absurdity here is putting a trochee 
into an iambic line. We scan the verse in 
this way : 

*' See I the bold youth | strain up | the threat^ ( ninf; 
flteep." I 

"See" is a mone, "the bold youth" is an 
anapest, and the others are iambs — all homo- 
geneous feet; that is, feet of analogous if 
not identical movement. 

Eighth. Murray quotes these lines with 
this scanning : 

** Favours I to none, | to all ] she smiles | extends, | 
Oft she I rejects, t but nev | er once | offends." | 

and advises us that each of these lines begins 
with a trochee. Our scanning is this : 

'* Fav I ours to none, | to all | she smiles | extends, | 
Oft I she rejects, | but nev | er once | offends." | 

Ninth, Our author scans this in this way : 
"All these I our no | tionsvain, I sees and | derides;" | 
making the fourth foot — " sees and "—a tro- 
chee. We scan : 
" AU these 1 our no I tionsvain, I sees I and derides." | 

Tenth, We do not want a better example 
than this : 
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" Llffhta I on his feet: | as when | a prowl \ ing wolf | 
Leaps I o'er the fence | with ease | in | to the 
fold— ;'• I 

but Murray counts the beginning feet tro- 
chees. 

In all of which examples it is clear that 
Murray — as all writers before him had done, 
and almost all since have done — merely fol- 
lowed the prosodies of Greece and Rome ; 
struggling to force English verse into the 
trammels of pedantic scholasticism. 

Next as to Poe. 

It is in his Rationale of Verse mainly, but 
incidentally though remotely in his Phil- 
osophy of Composition and The Poetic Prin 
ciple, that Edgar Poe hajs given us his views 
on verse. He has discussed some of the so- 
called principles of prosody and of the prosp- 
dists with very incisive logic, and often with 
success. We have elsewhere shown that we 
do not agree with some of his conclusions 
touching feet, rhythm, and stanza ; and we 
return to the subject here to exemplify some 
of our differences. We shall take a few of 
his own illustrations — ^as we did in the case 
of Murray — ^to show these differences. We 
give the examples as they come in The 
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Rationale of Verse, without any special ar- 
rangement, letting each stand for itself. 

First, Although Poe gives us no rery 
formal statement of his system of scanning 
nor a tabulated list of his feet, it is clear 
enough that he claimed the existence of 

1— A Caesura — 
2— An Iambus <^ — 
8— A Spondee 

4— A Trochee — ^ 
fr--A» Anapest >^^ — 
6— A Dactyl — 'w w 

We put the caesura at the head of the list for 
the reason that Poe says that it is " the most 
important in all verse." We consider it far 
less important than the iambus or the ana- 
pest. Poe holds correctly that the pyrrhic 
has no place in English prosody. 

Second, To show that a dactyl and an 
anapest may occur in the same line, and to 
show how they may come together in that 
order, the critic quotes the opening verse of 
'* a little ballad " lying before him as follows: 

"SlDgtSmg, |Is&be1W 

informing us that '' Sing to me " is a dactyl, 
and "Isabelle" an anapest. He states that 
the little ballad proceeds in the same dactylo 
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anapestic rhythm ; l)ut he does not quote an j 
more of it. This mixing of dpposite move- 
ments is more indefensible than the worst 
that Murray probably ever dreamed of doing. 
If we had the whole ballad we are confident 
that a more clearly-defined rhythm would 
readily appear ; but we take the one verse as 
it stands, alone. We should scan the verse 
thus : 

'' Sing i to me, I Isabelle ;'* | 

making a mone, an iambus, and an anapest, 
in that order. Or else, with a different con- 
ception of the proper rendering — that is, the 
proper reading — we might, by emphasizing 
the " me" give the verse as two anapests; thus: 

*' Sing to me, | Isabelle." | 

But both of our readings are surmises in the 
absence of the whole poem. Still, whatever 
the true reading may prove to be, Poe*s is 
simply absurd, whether the absurdity be his 
or the balladist's. 

Third. To exemplify a line of caesuras, 
Poe quotes a stanza from Arthur C. Coxe, as 
follows : 

** March/ mardi/ march/ 

Making soundB m th^ tread. 
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Ho! ho! how they step, 
Going down to the deadT' 

To the critic's making the three syllables of 
the first verse perfect feet we entirely agree. 
The only difference between us is that he 
calls them caesuras while we call them mones. 
We mention the quotation to note our won- 
der that the critic did not discover the false 
measure of that trimeter verse in a stanza of 
dimeters. It is perfectly clear that, for sym- 
metry of stanza, there should be but two 
feet — call them what you will — in that initial 
verse. Correctly written and properly 
scanned the stanza is thus : 

** March ! | march 1 1 

Making soundfl | as they tread, | 
Ho! ho! I how they step, | 
Gk>ing down ] to the dead!" | 

That is to say, the system is anapestic in 
rhythm, and dimeter in measure, the variety 
consisting of two mones — or caesuras — in the 
first verse, and of one iamb in the third. Ob- 
serve, we are judging the poet and the critic 
both by their own standards ; not by ours. 
The latter ought not to have ignored a matter 
80 vitally important according to his own 
pleading. 
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Fourth. We come now to a leading il- 
lustration—one to whicli Poe seems to have 
directed his choicest powers— one upon which 
he evidently plumed himself with unusual 
self-satisfaction. It is a quatrain stanza of 
Procrustean dactyls which our critic presents 
as his vltimatum of complexity. Describing 
it, he says: "We have arrived at triple- 
rhymed, natural-dactylic lines, existing pro- 
portionally as well as equally with regard to 
other triple-rhymed, natural-dactylic lines." 
The example is this : 

"Virginal Lilian, rigidly, humblily dutiful; 
Saintily, lowlily, 
Thrillingly, holily 
Beautiful 1'' 

In this stanza— this tdtimatum of complexity 
— the critic proceeds with industrious inge- 
nuity to enumerate in elaborate detail four- 
teen equalities — six absolute, two proximate, 
and six proportional. These equalities are 
phonetic and numerical— of soimds and of 
numbers. The whole thing — verses and 
comments — must appear so obviously a mass 
of artificiality, affectation, and nonsense, that 
we cannot believe that any careful exhibition 
of that fact is necessary. The critic, in some- 
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thing like a spasm of scholiastic elucidation, 
most painstakingly displays an array of equali- 
ties that are far more clearly characteristic of 
some propositions in geometry or trigonom- 
etry than of this hippety-hop rigmarole about 
yirginal Lilian. Also in algsbra and even in 
arithmetic — ratio and proportion — ^we find the 
same galore of equalities ; equalities enough 
to put our poet-critic into ecstasies of ** poetic" 
delight. But few thinkers ever before 
classed these equalities as poetic ; and not a 
few probably would be ready to call them 
musical. They are neither. We do not wish 
to be understood as excluding numerical pro- 
portions, and certainly not phonetic similari- 
ties, from the incidentals of poetic utterance ; 
but we must protest against this geometriz- 
ing of verse. To illustrate the limitation : 
We consider alliteration a valuable incidental 
aid in verse ; but we do not, on that account, 
rank the Siege of Belgrade — beginning : 

"An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 
Colonels commanding, cannonading, come. 
Dealing devastation, destruction, doom—" 

as a specially fine poem, notwithstanding its 
superabundance of alliteration. Nor can we 
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accept Hood's Nocturnal Sketch — ^beginning 

with : 

" Even is come ; and from the dark Park, hark. 
The signal of the setting sun— one gun 1 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Dniry-Lane Dane slain—'* 

and ending with 

* ' A stout shout out 
That upward goes, shows Rose knows those beaux* 
woes"— 

as poetry, or as in even any decided degree 
poetical, by virtue of its triple-rhymed twad- 
dle, at least. Indeed, if equalities— even 
fourteen of them, some absolute, some proxi- 
mate, and others proportional — make a com- 
position poetry, then there are some crystals 
described in mineralogy that are the very 
cream — the royal quinta essentia — of poetry. 
The multiform yet uniform snow-crystals, as 
poems, must altogether eclipse this virginal 
Lilian, lowlily beautiful though she may be. 
The ordinary Brewster kaleidoscope is a per- 
fect library of poetical equalities. Our opin- 
ion of the *' vMimatum of complexity " under 
consideration is that it is triple-rhymed nat- 
ural-dactylic nonsense. We fancy that mere 
symmetry — mechanical, numerical, or pho- 
netic, or all combined in an ultimatum of 
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complexity — goes but a very short way 
towards constituting poetry. The following 
is a translation of a Hindu poem, the first 
line representing a bow, the second its string, 
and the third the arrow aimed at the heart of 
the poet'^ reluctant fair one. 

L 

O lovely maid, thou art the fairest slave In all God's mart. 
Those charms to vrin, with all my empire i would part. 
One kiss I send, to piere like fire thy too reluctant heart. 

Now if equalities and symmetries and pro- 
portions are poetic elements, let us ponder 
over the wealth of them to be found in this 
beau's poem — the correspondences, symbols, 
analogies, measurements with comparative 
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lengths, materials, aims, uses, and number- 
less other points which will readily occur to 
any very lively imagination — and what a 
matchess poem we have ! 
Fifth. When the critic scans 

" See the I delicate ] footed | raindeer/* | 

as a trochaic verse, we scan it as iambic : 
** See I the del | icate foot | ed rain { deer." 

The remainder of the poem should be given 
in order to say what foot follows. 

Sixth. The critic takes occasion to quote 
his own Al Aaraaf to show that ** where ve- 
hemence is to be strongly expressed " one may 
put two trochees together into an iambic 
system. He quotes these four lines, for 
some inconceivable purpose changing the 
phraseology of the third verse, to give his 
experiment : 

** Dim was its little disk, and anii^l eyes 
Alone could see the phantom in the skies, 
When first the phantom's course was found to be 
HSadldng thith€rwa.rd o'er the starry sea." 

The ** Headlong " and "thither " are his two 
so-called trochees. We quote the passage as 
it stands in the poem ; and mark the proper 
scanning of the whole : 
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"Dim I was its lit j tie disk, | and an | gel ejes | 
Alone I could see | the phan | torn in | the skies, | 
When first | Al Aa | raaf knew | her course | tobe | 
Head | longthith | erward o*er | the star | ry f^iea/^ j 

It is in discussing this introduction of excep- 
tional feet that this critic says : ** In violation 
of a rule so obviously founded in common 
sense, many even of our best poets do not 
scruple to begin an iambic rhythm with a 
trochee, or the converse ; or a dactylic with 
an anapest, or the converse; and so on." 
The rule that is here announced as so obvi- 
ously founded in common sense is that " the 
rhythm designed should be commenced and 
continued, toithout variation, until the ear 
has had full time to comprehend what is the 
rhythm." A reasonable supply of common 
«ense, obvious or otherwise, might have 
shown that it is absurd to put trochees so- 
called into an iambic system anywhere — to 
put backward tending feet among those tend- 
ing forward. 

Seventh. Poe gives us this verse with this 
scanning : 

" Many a I thought will | come to | memo/y/^ | 

He calls this a trochaic verse, objecting, how- 
ever, to "Many a " and "memory" as bast- 
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aid trochees. The verse is iambic, with a 
mone and an anapest — too much of a good 
thing, by the way — ^f or variety. This is the 
true scanning . 

" Man I 7 a thought ] will come | to mem | ory.^^ | 

Eighth. The critic quotes a stanza from 
''one of our finest poets, Mr. Christopher 
Pearse Cranch," as follows : 

" Many are the thoughts that come to me 

In my lonely musing ; 
And they drift so strange and swift 

There's no time for choosing 
MThich to follow ; for to leave 

Any, seems a losing.'* 

And, commenting on it, holds — which is true 
— ^tliat the intention of the poet as to rhythm 
ought to be visible not only in the first line 
but even in the first foot. He then states — 
which is not true — that the trochaic intention, 
which he claims to discover in the whole 
stanza, docs not appear in the first foot nor 
even in the first line ; whereas we think it is 
abundantly clear that the trochaic intention 
is apparent not only in the first line but even 
in the first foot, and is not apparent, as he 
claims it is, in the body of the stanza. Let 
us see. That which Edgar Poe calls trochaic 
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intention is what we, denying the existence 
of the trochee, shall call the reversal of the 
iambic movement. It is possible for only 
one foot, since a continuance of it makes iam- 
bic rhythm, merely shifting the accent-syllable. 
With this prefatory disclaimer we shall use 
the term trochaic in its ordinary sense. Let 
us quote the line again, dividing it trochaic- 
ally: 
**Man7 | are the j thoughts that | come to | me.-* | 

Here, we maintain, the first foot—" Many "— 
J^ is a perfect trochee ; and that the line is as 
good a trochaic line as either Edgar Poe or 
Mr. Christopher Pearse Cranch ever wrote. 
The facts are simply that Mr. Christopher 
Pearse Cranch wrote a very unrhythmical, 
clumsy, and almost silly stanza, full of affec- 
tation but void of melody ; and that Edgar 
Poe, with a faulty theory of versification, 
wrote some rather clever nonsense about it. 
The stanza, as far as it is rhythmical at all, 
is iambic ; and, as far as it can be scanned, 
should be scanned thus : 

" Man I 7 are | the thoughts | that come | to me | 
In my lone | ]y mus | ing ; 
And I they drift | so strange | and swift | 
There*B no time | for choos | ing 
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Which I to f ol I low ; for | to leave | 
Ad I 7, seems | a Ids | ixig." 

We say, and beg leave to repeat, "as far as 
it can be scanned." The poet's eftort to use 
double rhymes, while only sometimes making 
the tags available for following feet, results 
occasionally in — prose. 

Ninth. A fine illustration of theory-mad- 
ness is to be found in our critic's effort — per- 
fectly sound in principle— to show that a 
caesura of one syllable is equal in length to a 
foot of four short syllables or to one of a 
long and two short syllables. The' verse he 
quotes is — 

" Pale as a Ifly was Emily Gray," 
and ninety-nine readers, free from theory 
shackles, in every hundred, will read and scan 

it thus : 

Pale I as a li 1 ly was Em | ily Gray;'' | 
a rhythmical anapestic line. Our critic scans 

it thus : 

"Pale as a I lily was | Emil | yGray." 
Our idea is that paleness is the idea for the 
emphasis ; and that is reason for making 
" Pale " the foot of emphasis, as we do. The 
critic hurls his emphasis upon " Gray." The 
young lady's famUy name is not the theme 
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proper of the sentence ; and the scanning- 
scanning being merely the notation of the 
reading — that so presents it, is simply- 
childish. 

Tenth. The critic lays down this "rule:" 
** A poem, or even a stanza, may begin with 
iambuses, in the fii*st line, and proceed with 
anapests in the second, or even vnth the less 
accordant dactyls.^^ We entirely agree with 
the critic in holding that anapests may follow 
and mix in with iambs, or the reverse ; and 
also agree that mones — pr caesuras, as he pre- 
fers to name them — may fall among either 
iambs or anapests. We take issue with the 
phrase in italics ; to wit, that a poem begin- 
ning with iambs may proceed with the less 
accordant dactyls. To our mind this is ab- 
surd. We appeal to the example that our 
critic of the prosodists relies on for his illus- 
tration. It is " in the opening of quite a 
pretty specimen of verse by Miss Mary A. S. 
Aldrich," and runs in this wise : 

" The water lily sleeps in pride 

Down in the depths of the azure lake." 

The critic, to prove his rule in illustration, 
scans it thus : 
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"The wa | ter li 1 17 sleeps ) in pride | 

Down in the | depths of the ] azure | lake." | 

He informs us that the first line is iambic, 
which is true; that "Down in the" and 
"depths of the" are dactyls, which is not 
true; that "azure" is a spondee, which is 
absurd ; and that " lake " is a caesura, which 
is possible, but is not true. We have else- 
where given our reason for rejecting dactyls 
not only as associates with iambs and ana- 
pests, but also as poetic feet in our language ; 
and we need not repeat it here. We give the 
verses in question with the correct, because 
natural, scanning : 

*' The wa | ter li | I7 sleeps | in pride [ 

Down 1 in the depths | of the a | zure lake/^ | 

Here we have all harmonious feet, and none 
that is "less accordant." 

Eleventh, Our critic gives us this exam- 
ple from Longfellow's Evangeline, with this 
scanning : 

'* Also the I church with i in was a | domed, for | 

this was the | season | 
In which the | younf^ their | parents' | hope and 

the I loved ones of | Heaven | 
Should at the | foot of the | altar re | new the | 

vows of their | baptism ; | 
Therefore each | nook and | comer was | swept 

and I cleaned and the | dust was | 
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Blown from the | walls and | ceiling and ] from 
the t oil-painted | benches." ] 

As we have already given our views in gen- 
eral of this so-called dactylic system, we shall 
here merely give our scanning of these lines ; 
and quote our critic's own view of the aim 
and meaning of scanning, or scansion as he 
prefers to call it, in order to endorse it : 
" The scansion and the reading flow should 
go hand in hand. The former must agree 
with the latter. The former represents and 
expresses the latter ; and is good or bad, as it 
truly or falsely represents and expresses it." 
We leave the verses with their ends not dis- 
turbed and scan them — because we read them 

— thus : 

**A1 i BO the church | within 1 was adorned, I for this | 
was the seas | on 
In which I the young | their pa | rents* hope | and 

the loved | ones of Heav | en 
Should I at the al | tar renew | the vows | of their 

bap I tism ; 
There | fore each nook | and cor | ner was swept | 

and cleaned | and the dust | was 
Blown I from the walls | and ceil | ing and | from 

the oil- 1 painted bench | es.** 
Twelfth. In disposing of a verse of some 

apparent difficulty — discussed in Ninth, above 

— that our critic says: "And it is because 

there is no end to instances of just such lines 
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[opening verse of Mr. Christopher Pearse 
Cranch's stanza] of apparently incomprehen- 
sible music, that Coleridge thought proper to 
invent his nonsensical system of what he 
calls ' scanning by accents ' — as if ' scanning 
by accents' were anything more than a 
phrase." We quote this confident announce- 
ment only to mention the fact that accent is 
tlie foundation-idea of the whole system of 
English prosody ; and that all the scanning 
ever done by Edgar Poe, by the prosodists, 
and by ourself, has been scanning by ac- 
cents — Coleridge's idea of measuring by ac- 
cents, upon which he constructed Christabel. 
The " nonsensical system " in question is as 
old as English prosody. 

Thirteenth, The Rationale of Verse con 
tains this remarkable sentence : " The ter- 
minations of Hebrew verse (as far as under- 
stood) show no signs of rhyme ; but what 
thinking person can doubt that it did actually 
exist ?" We quote this to express the opin- 
ion that if rhyme "did actually exist" in 
Hebrew verse, the " terminations " would be 
likely to "show" some "signs of it." We 
think so. 
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